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Schools and Colleges 


The publishersof The Companion will be pleased 

to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 

any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 

ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 

School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 











THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


43 St. James St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
Fits girls for life rather than for examinations. It is different, 
better, and worth investigating. 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A. B., 
REV. 5S. S. MATHEWS, D. D., Dean and Treasurer 


Principal. 





Bliss Electrical School ¢} Washington be: 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in EC 
complete in one year. Students actually construct came 
Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in electrical in- 





dustries. 17th year opens Sept. 22." Send for Catalog. 
CUSHING ACADEMY scnsc. 


An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 
in 30 colleges and scientific schoo! Students from 20 
states and foreign countries.@ munasiuin Athletic field. 





Coeducational. $260a year. Address H. 8. COWELL, Prin. 
THE SARGENT SCHOOL "eaccz8sn' 


Thorough course of physical training for young men 
and women. Four departments — Normal, Remedial, 
Hygienic and Recreative. Graduates assisted in secur- 
ing positions as teachers. For particulars, no 

The Registrar, Everett Street, Cambri 


New Haven Normal School of nates, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical 
gymuastics, fitting for teacher of Lag training and 
playground director. Summer session. Write for catalogue. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 


Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares | for 
College or Scientific and Medical penacis. Endowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. $300 in prizes for 
Fully equipped commercial course. Ask for 
Henry H. CLARK, Principal. 
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Academy for Boys 
Williston Seminary, *f2tfupton, Mas” 
prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully eamipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology ew Athletic Fiold, rare ss le and —- 
track. 69th year. JOSEPH A. M., neipal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

E stabliched 1828. Prepares pore: ornare for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher aspecialist. 

HAGAR and KURT, Principals. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering Chemistr , Pharmacy, Agromenre, 
orestry, Law. Elective courses in Languages, 

Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. Expenses 

moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Elementary, advanced and forestry courses. 
F. B. KNAPP, Box 661, Duxbury, Mass. 


Summer course in FORESTRY. Tutoring. 


The Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


Kent's Hill, Maine. Situated among the lakes. Extensive 
grounds. Modern buildings. High scholarship. College 
preparatory and seminary for young men and women. 
women s¢ jollege.- Large ma te Expenses meter 
ate. Fallterm begins Sept. 14, 1909. 0. NEWTO iN, Prin. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


lew Management. Exceptional 

Stron wethietie department. Special 

| Bay 1. Prepares for or College 
AVIS, Prin., 80 F: 
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and Business. A 


Berkeley Preparatory School, 
420 Boylston Street, Boston. 


P phe geen for plascochusetts Institute Technol- 
ogy and all Colleges. Well-equipped laboratory 
for practical work: - iology, P yon f and Chemistry. 
Regular and Summer Sessions. end for Circular. 


HENEY HOPKINSON, Secretary. 





Tuition $160. 





Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 3th year begins Oct. 4th. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


— E. C. TARBEL W. BENsoN, P. L. 
LE, wae M, PAXTON ss and Palatine B. L. 
PRATT, Modeling; P.L. HALE Anatomy; A.K. € Ross, 
Perspec tive. Department ‘of Desi n, C. How ARD 
WALKER, Director. Scholarshi, ’aige and Cum- 
mings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Fi Hamblen, Gardner 
and Ten Free Scholarships... Prizes in money award ded 
in each department. For circulars and terms address 
the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 
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MAIN BUILDING. 


For Young Men and Women 


Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in all studies pre- 
paratory for college or for business life. Music, Art, Elo 
cution. Many High School Graduates enter to complete 
pene for college or for ial courses. Beautifully 





ocated amid the foot! ills of the White Mountains, the school 
has all the natural ges of high elevation, pure air and 
water. New ymnasium with all modern appoint- 


ments, Athletic and Physical Training under expert super- 
vision. Separate dormitories and cottages for young men 
and women. Large endowment allows low rate of $226. 
For Catalogue and views, address, 


George L. Plimpton, A.M., Prin., 20 School St., Tilton, N.H. 














De iimetctal 


School 


THIS SCHOOL OFFERS well-balanced courses in 
all Business and Shorthand studies, fitting its pupils 
for high-grade positions. Time required varies from 
3 to 10 months; tuition $13.50 per month; individual 
instruction guaranteed; pupils aided to suitable em- 
ployment; refer to 88,630 past pupils and to its 69 years 
in Boston; register now for the opening, September 7; 
prospectus, telling the whole story, mailed upon re- 


uses C. E. COMER, Principal, 
630 Washington St., cor. Essex St., Boston. 











INVITATION. 


ig are always welcome at The Com- 
panion. building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. - 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
hat charming form of scenic festival, the 
pageant, seems to have fully commended 
itself to the appreciation of Americans. Since 
the Norwich pageant, which The Companion 
described and pictured in July, the city of 
Gloucester and the town of Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, have dramatized and poetized their 
history after this manner, and the cover-page 
pictures of the Duxbury pageant—which was 
given in aid of the Myles Standish Monument 
Association—may be taken as fair indication of 
the gratifying success that attended both these 
artistic enterprises. 

Previous to the Duxbury event, on ‘‘Myles 
Standish Day,’’ the places of historic interest 
were shown to the visitors, and a public meet- 
ing was held, followed by a luncheon to distin- 
guished guests. The pageant in the afternoon 
was staged on a double terrace, the higher 
being screened by a curtain of foliage, behind 
which some of the scenes were arranged while 
others were being acted on the lower terrace, 
Within the enclosure formed by. a tall hedge of 
trees and branches events three centuries dead 
here seemed to come to life. 

‘Tt is a May-day afternoon in the village of 
Serooby, England,’’ writes a visitor, picturing 
the scenes as they passed. ‘‘The Pilgrims 
hold their services in the Old Manor House, 
even now beginning to plan their departure for 
Holland. Careless of those who look askance 
at their merry foolery, villagers young and old, 
men and maids, romp in a May-day festival. 

*‘Now it is the ancient Dutch town of Delft- 
haven, with its quaint buildings and quainter 
people, and from here the Pilgrims depart on 
their dangerous voyage to found a nation. Now 
it is Plymouth, untrodden as yet by the foot of 
a white man. Indians, camped on the shore, 
leap in the ecstasy of the hunt dance. And 
now the Pilgrims, sea-weary, land on Plym- 
outh Rock. The first rude houses are made, 
the handful of warriors becomes a settlement. 
All the familiar Pilgrim figures live their lives 
before us, even as John Alden carries the mes- 
sage of Myles Standish, and Priscilla asks her 
daring question. 

‘*Tt is the time now of the Revolution. There 
is a dainty open-air tea-party of Colonial dames 
and gallants, and there is also a rush of volun- 
teers for the Continental army. Now it is 1841, 
and the good ship Hope is sliding down the 
ways. Now, again, it is the end of the Civil 
War, and the Duxbury troops are marching 
into their home town. And finally it is a 
July day in 1869, and the people of Duxbury 
assemble to see the laying of the French cable.’’ 

Old-time songs and dances, to the accompa- 
niment of a band and orchestra, were introduced 
effectively, and the costumes and scenic appoint- 
ments were in excellent keeping. 
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eee that the honors attaching to long- 

distance walks should not all rest with 
men, three women of Dover, Massachusetts, 
one of them being seventy-five years of age, 
established a feminine record, recently, by 
tramping from Dover to the State House. 
They started on their twenty-three-mile walk 
at quarter after six in the morning and finished 
in Boston at half past three in the afternoon. 
No stop for rest was made, not one of the three 
was exhausted at the end, and, not content 
with the one achievement, the three pedestrians 
then arranged for a walk from Dover to Worces- 
ter, a distance of forty miles. They could not 
easily devise a more inexpensive or a more 
wholesome diversion. 


& 

eee of the first settlers in the region 

of Proctorsville, Vermont, recently held 
their ‘‘third annual Twenty-Mile-Stream re- 
union and basket picnic,’’ and improved the 
oceasion to unveil and dedicate an interesting 
tablet. On the meadow near the spot where 
~it is placed was located the Twenty-Mile En- 
campment on the line of the British military 
road, built by order of General Amherst, from 
Fort No. 4, Charlestown, New Hampshire, to 
Crown Point and Fort Ticonderoga. Construe- 
tion was begun in October, 1759, at Lake Cham- 
plain, by Maj. John Hawks, the eastern part, 
from the Connecticut River to the mountains, 
being built in the spring of 1760, by Col. John 
Goff. Here was an early enterprise distinctly 
worthy commemoration; and the public spirit 
of the citizens who planned and set up the 





tablet is deserving praise. 
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The publishers of The Companion will be pleased 

to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 

any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 

ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 

School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


The Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


For Boys. 27th year. Course,6 years. Mich stand- 
arde—sound methods—spirit of work catchi cnense 
limited to 15, yy private tuition tional 
facilities for fit x Harvard. Tlustrated catalogue. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine's leadin pi aged Schools. Certificate privilege 
to all New Englan lieges. Christian home surroundings. 
Climate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of $175. For catalogue, address, 

GEORGE L. JONES, ‘Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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LITTLE FELLOWS 


This School Shoe is made of the 
Best Box Calf, has Two Full Soles, 
and will wear twice as long as any 
other Boy's Shoe you can buy. 

If your dealer does not carry 
them, send us your size, with 
price, and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Sizes 8 to 13% 


$1.50, 57 $2. 


Express Prepaid. 


Free Boy’s Book 


Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. 
Send name of shoe dealer 
and get one free. 


“ARTHUR F. DODGE 
The Boys’ Shoemaker 
BEVERLY MASS. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Liberal Arts. 


he College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next to the Boston Public Library. Here 
llege course under an unusually strong facult 
ed with alarge gymnasium, swimming poe and all the accessories for college athletics. 
a achools are 80 arranged and located that ag. 

the student for the practical work of the several professions 

n all schools the tuition is moderate. Address, 


WILLIAM E. HUNTINGTON, President, 688 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Beach « yr S 


Made of special imported leather tanned expressly for the 
the very best selections 
n this Ball, thus insur- 
ing perfect quality and perfect shape. Every ball guaranteed. 


Endorsed by yoo A Colleges, Uni- 
Associations. 











Reach “Varsity Foot Ball.” 
from this imported stock are pons f i 


versities and Athi 
Balls and Bats retailing under $1.00). 


and Winter sports—FREE. 


1703 Tulip St., 


The Reach Guarantee—The Reach Trade Mark guar- 
antees perfect goods. Should defects appear, we will replace 
any article absolutely without cost (except Base 

Write for the Reach 1909 Catalogue of Fall 


A. J. REACH CO., 
Philadeiphia, P. 
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WITH LEAST 
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“They meet the 
most exacting 
_ requirements” 


| Sold by 
Leading 
Dealers 
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S=see N the July of our sophomore 
long vacation, seven years 
ago, I had gone up to Rib 
City, Wisconsin, to visit Dan Blag- 
den, and canoe with him along some 
of the hundred little lakes of that 
country, across to the Wisconsin 
River, and on down. Rib City is 
only a backwoods village of clap- 
boarded houses clustered about a 
sawmill. It lies at the foot of a tiny 
lake, fed by a stream called Wood 
Creek. 

Up Wood Creek, twenty years 
before, when the pine was taken out, 
a lumber-camp had been established, 
and a dam built to. float the logs 
down to the lake. The cabin of the 
old camp was still standing, ten 
miles up from Rib City by the 
rough creek trail; not over seven 
in a direct line, but that direct line 
was practically impossible. 

In twenty years the freshets had 
carried away most of the dam; and, 
moreover, perhaps because so much 
of the forest had been cut and burned 
away, Wood Creek itself had shrunk 
toa very small stream indeed. How- 
ever, we thought it was still naviga- 
ble for a sixteen-foot canoe ; and Dan 
proposed to me, the day the canoe 
was shipped in to Rib City, that by 
way of a preliminary trip we should 
paddle up to the dam. 

Our real journey lay in the other 
direction, in a wide semicircle to the 
headwaters of the Wisconsin ; but we 
had plenty of time. ‘‘And then,’’ 
Dan explained, ‘‘we can visit the 
hermit.’’ 

Dan had already roused my curi- 
osity in regard to the hermit. All 
sorts of stories concerning him had 
been circulating in Rib City for 
months. He had lived in the old 
lumber-camp since early spring, but 
he had been seen in Rib City only 
once—when he came in for pro- 
visions. His purchases, the store- 
keeper said, weighed over eighty 
pounds; but he had swung the pack 
up behind him for that ten-mile 
journey over the roughest kind 
of an abandoned trail as if he 
had been going across the street. 
And yet, according to Billy 
Symes, the storekeeper, he was 
not a big man—‘‘Kind of a 
lean, narrow-faced Johnny,’’ Symes described 
him. ‘‘Canuck, without no decent English.’’ 

What had chiefly struck Symes was the scar 
on the man’s face, cutting straight down from 
his hair, past the corner of his eye, and losing 
itself in his beard, ‘‘like it was a line you’d 
drawed there,’’ Symes explained. 

But it was the animal that he had with him 
that really caused the talk. The beast did not 
come into the village. The first news of it was 
brought by the two Jorgenson boys, who had 
followed the man with his pack up the trail. 
Perhaps half a mile from town they suddenly 
came upon the thing, squatting upon its haunches 
upon the trail, facing them. They described it 
later as being as big as a calf, black and shaggy, 
and having fiery eyes. 

It showed its teeth in a snarl, all the more 
menacing because the thing: made no sound, 
They turned to run, and as they did so the 
beast disappeared, they said, before their very 
eyes. Five minutes afterward, as they scudded 
for the village, they heard its deep, rasping cry 
far behind them in the woods. 

Of course on this occasion there was little to 
connect the beast with the hermit, but upon 
later occasions they were seen together. Once 
a boy hunting partridge had happened upon 
them suddenly. The animal, he said, had 
leaped toward him, bat at a call from the man 
had turned back. He confirmed the other boys 
in their account of its size. 

Better evidence still was furnished by two 
‘‘landlookers’’ who had passed the old cabins 
late one rainy afternoon. The place seemed 
deserted; but as they approached it, a huge, 
shaggy thing of some sort came out of the open 
door of the old stable, and stared at them. 

We set out the morning after we got the canoe 
into the water. It was a beautiful July day, 
with a few fuzzy clouds dabbed over the sky 
like tufts of white cotton on a blue counterpane. 
But if the weather was fine, the woods were 
ugly enough to compensate. A mass of awk- 
ward, stunted hemlocks, tangled with rotten 
logs, webbed with underbrush and vines, and 
opening here and there into swamp—after we 
left the lake this was the sort of thing we 
wound through. Plainly no one had been 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


“1 HATE TO TOUCH HIM... 


before us for years. 
Now and then we 
reached a spot too 
thick to crowd 
through, or a reach 
too shallow to paddle 
over, and then we were forced to go round. 
Presently we came upon an easier stretch—wide 
flats between clay banks ten feet high, and 
in the middle a tortuous channel broad and 
deep enough to float us. By the look of things 
we guessed that we could not be far below the 
old dam now, and we paused to consider our 
plans. 

“If that beast, whatever it is, is really one- 
half as ferocious as they say,’’ I remarked, 
“I’m not by any means sure that I care to 
tackle him.’’ 

**He’s probably not so bad as he’s painted,’’ 
said Dan. ‘‘But anyway, I prepared for him.’’ 
He showed me that in his trousers pocket he 
carried a revolver. 

‘*What do you make of the whole thing?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Well,’’? said Dan, thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t 
see anything really odd in it. Why this chap 
should choose to live off by himself is his own 
affair. It’s possible he may be just a trifle 
crazy. Or again, it may be simple laziness. 
Life in the woods in summer is pretty good 
fun. Of course, as they say down in the vil- 
lage, he may be running from the sheriff some- 
where. But I doubt it. A man marked as he 
is would never live in the very best way to get 
himself talked about if he were really a fugi- 
tive. I guess he lives out here because he 
likes it.’” 

**But how about the thing with him?’’ I 
objected. 

‘*Any half-way vicious pup could have sat 
for his picture, I guess.’’ 

The banks were closing in upon us as we 
shoved forward. To the very edge they were 
tangled almost everywhere with brush and 
brier. Wood Creek just here was becoming a 
really respectable little stream, and we knew 
the dam must be close at hand. 

As I looked up at Dan’s last words, the 
|sun, winking suddenly from behind a tree, 








UP WOOD CREEK 


By SBINCI Weber Linn 











HE HAS A FEVER OF SOME KIND.” 


dazzled me; but just 
as I recovered, 1 was 
sure I saw some kind 
of an animal slip 
from one covert of 
bushes on the left 
open space into another. 
‘*Did you see that?’’ 





hand across an 
‘“Hello!’’ I cried. 
**What ?’’ 
**Looked to me as if we had caught up with 
the thing they talk about.’’ 
**T didn’t see anything—hello!’’ 


My glance followed his. There, forty feet 
from the canoe, out of a bush upon the bank, 
was thrust a head—a great, black head, with 
drooping ears and a blunt muzzle. Its eyes 
seemed enormous, like hollows in the skull, its 
mouth was open, and it had a look of cold, 
watchful ferocity that made me jump. The 
body was concealed, but we could tell that it 
was big. 

** Well!l’’? whistled Dan. 
think of that !’’ 

We kept the canoe clear over upon the oppo- 
site side of the stream while we discussed the 
beast, which meanwhile kept its great, vicious 
eyes fixed upon us. 

‘‘Shall we go on?’’ I asked, half under my 
breath, the thing was so peculiar. 

“Goon? Of course. If it attacks us, it will 
have to take the consequences,’’ insisted Dan. 
So we paddled ahead, and as we did so, the 
beast upon the opposite shore moved on parallel 
with us, without a sound. 

Ahead, the creek broadened still farther. 
Here was the old pool below the dam, deepened 
by the fall of the water, and now spread out 
like a small pond. As we rounded into it, we 
saw, in the clearing a hundred yards beyond, 
the two cabins of the old logging-camp. They 
lay unkempt and deserted in the hot sun. We 
paddled slowly into the pool, and toward the 
land on the right side. Instantly the beast 
which had been trailing us broke from cover, 
leaped out upon the shattered dam, made its 
way rapidly across, and awaited us with that 
silent snarl upon the shore. We did not land. 

We could see it plainly now, of course. We 
sat in the canoe and talked it over. It was 


‘* What do you 
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black and tawny, shaggy like a wolf, 
and its eyes set in great spots or 
blotches of black, which accounted 
for their extraordinary appearance. 
The two blotches, with a tawny spot 
below and a dark bar on the nose, 
gave the whole face a sinister resem- 
blance toa skull. But it was huge! 
It must have weighed, we fancied, 
a hundred and fifty pounds, and it 
awaited us in a vindictive confidence 
we did not like. 

We dipped the paddles, sending 
the canoe nearer shore. The animal 
left no doubt what it would do if 
we landed. Its snarl became audible, 
—a deep, ugly growl,—and it ad- 
vanced a step or two, till it stood at 
the very edge of the water. 

‘*Thanks,’’ I said, backing water, 
‘this is close enough.’’ 

Dan looked angry. ‘‘My father 
owns all this land in here, and 
hermit or no hermit, I’ve a perfect 
right to land,’’ he declared. ‘‘Let’s 
call out the owner, and if he doesn’t 
come —’’ He left a threat in the 
unfinished sentence. 

So we shouted, ‘‘ Hello the cabin !’’ 

A blue jay flew up, chattering, 
from the woods, but there was no 
other answer. Again and again we 
raised our voices, until it became 
evident that either the hermit was 
not at home, or if he was, that he 
did not intend to appear. 

‘*Well,’’ said Dan, his jaw tighten- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t see any way out of it 
but to land and let that brute, what- 
ever it is, take the consequences.’’ 

**Get out your gun first, then,’’ 
said I. Dan reached down into his 
pocket, but the hot work had made 
his clothes damp, and the revolver 
refused to emerge. He jerked at it 
once or twice spitefully. 

‘*Look out!’’ I warned him. 
“This craft is tippy !’’ 

He gave a final tug, the gun came 
free with a jerk, and he went over 
sidewise. I had been leaning that 
way, too, to preserve the balance. 

It was all done in a second. 

Before we could recover, the 

treacherous little vessel had 

slipped out from under us and 
spilled us into the water. 

It was spring-fed, and not 

warm, and it was well over 

However, both of us were excel- 


our heads. 
lent swimmers, and I was laughing when I 


came to the surface. But then I saw some- 
thing that wiped the smile from my lips; 
for at the upset, whether he regarded it as a 
strategic move on our part which must be 
checked, or whether he realized the advantage 
which our plight gave him, the brute on shore 
had leaped into the pool, and was now nearing 
us with rapid and powerful strokes. As his 
blunt head cut through the water toward us, 
it looked to me as big and menacing as a gun- 
boat. 

**Look out!’’ I cried again to Dan; but he 
saw the beast as soon as I did. There was no 
time to get to shore. Instinctively we drew a 
little apart and faced him, treading water. He 
swam straight on, unhesitating. When he was 
within a yard of us, I splashed furiously right 
in his face—an old trick that I had learned in 
water-polo. 

As he caught the stream he dodged, and I 
clutched for his fore legs, but missed. He 
hesitated, however, shaking his head to clear 
the water from his eyes. As he did so, Dan, 
from the side, threw one arm about his massive 
neck and one leg over his back, to strangle him 
and at the same time hold him under. 

But this beast was too strong for us. Splash- 
ing furiously, he got free, and rose again to the 
surface. When he rose, however, I was ready 
for him, and repeated Dan’s manceuver, the 
beast snapping at me in vain. I let myself go 
under with him, splashing as best I could with 
one free arm to hold us down. When the 
animal broke loose, I came up, shook the water 
out of my eyes, and saw Dan just disappearing ; 
the beast was already under. 

We were in shirts and trousers, which ham- 
pered us, and besides, the work under water 
| was terribly exhausting to our lungs; but we 
| had to keep it up for fully five or six minutes, 
|I should think, before the brute’s struggles 
| ceased. 
| I know I doubted, toward the end, whether 

I could make the fifteen yards to the near- 
jest bank. When the thing was finally limp 
and harmless, we got ourselves and the over- 
turned canoe to shore. I should have lain 
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down at once in the sun, but Dan, panting and 
exhausted as he was, would not hear of it. 

‘‘l’m going over to those cabins,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘and find out if that fellow is there, 
and if he is, I’m going to know what he means 
by keeping a beast like that loose. Lucky for us 
he swam out instead of waiting! I hope we’ve 
drowned him for good. Are you coming?’”’ 
And he set off without even waiting to see 
what had become of our late adversary. 

Of course I went along. When we reached 
the door of the nearest cabin, it stood open. 
Outside there were signs of man’s occupancy,— 
some old tins, potato peelings, bones,—the litter 
which accumulates round a camp-farer who 
does not care for neatness. About the cabin, 
tov, hung an unpleasant odor. Dan sniffed. 

‘*Nice mess here,’’ he said. I was just about 
to assent when I was interrupted from the cabin 
by a sound that startled both of us—a kind of 
groan, which, however, seemed to contain 
nothing human. The unnatural, malignant 
ferocity of that brute that had attacked us, and 
the hard fight we had gone through, had some- 
what unstrung our nerves, and now we hung 
back. The sound came again, low but dread- 
ful; and then, as we stared at each other and 
listened, it came a third time. Then Dan 
straightened up. 

‘*Whatever it is, it’s in pain,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
going in.’’? He pushed through the door, and 
I unwillingly followed. 

Inside the cabin was gloomy, and the odor 
much worse. At first we could make out 
nothing. Then, as our eyes. fitted themselves 
to the light, upon a pile of blankets in one 
corner of the big, bare place we saw the figure 
of a man. The light from the little window 
opposite reached his face—gaunt, swarthy, 
bearded, and both of us made out at the same 
time the string-like scar upon his cheek. It 
was the hermit. As we stared, he groaned 
again. 

‘*Delirious,’’ said Dan. 
smell |’? 

Now we could see the cause of it. Not far 
from the pile of blankets lay the bodies of three 
small animals—two rabbits and a partridge. 
Wondering how they had come there, I took 
them gingerly up and threw them out, while 
Dan bent over the man and examined him 
hastily. 

**T hate to touch him,’’ he said, when I came 
back. ‘‘He has a fever of some kind. But we 
must get him out of here.’’ We lifted him as 
he was, on the blankets, into the clear atmos- 
phere without. He continued to groan at 
intervals. 

‘What shall we do with him?’’ asked Dan, 
when we had washed his face and straightened 
him out as far as we could. ‘‘I see now what’s 
the matter with him. Notice how that leg is 
bent there, the toe straight in? He’s broken 
it, somehow—a bad break, too. He must have 
dragged himself to the cabin and lain there for 
days. He ought to see a doctor right away. 
What do you say—can we get him down to 
Rib City in the canoe?’”’ 

I thought of the journey up. Could we 
handle the portages? I believed we could, and 
said so. As Dan agreed with me, we carried 
the man down to the shore, arranged the blankets 
as a bed, and laid him in them. 

We had just embarked, when an exclamation 
from Dan called my attention to something 
against the bank. 

‘*By George!’? he cried. ‘‘It’s the beast 
itself !’? We thrust the canoe over, and there 
in the shallows, against the shore, lay the 
brute that had attacked us. Dan looked at him 
attentively. 

‘*Poor chap, he put up a good fight, and he 
thought he was defending his master,’’ he said. 
‘Do you know, I’m going to pull him up on 
shore. He may have life in him yet.’’ 

We jumped out, and together dragged the 
animal up on the bank. It was very limp and 
very heavy. 

‘*Well, that’s all we can do for him,’’ said 
Dan. ‘‘We’ve got to hurry. Good-by, old 
chap! I wish you luck, anyway.’’ And we 
started on again. 

The journey back was a hard one. We were 
tired—almost worn out, in fact. At each portage 
we felt that we had no strength left to go on 
with, but somehow we managed it, as a man 
always can when he has to. At last, late in 
the afternoon, we reached the lake, and the rest 
was quick and easy. We got the man into a 
bed, and the doctor at work upon him. He 
shook his head over the case at first. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘this must have happened 
forty-eight hours ago. I doubt if I can save 
the leg.’’ But save it he did. Ina short time 
our hermit was conscious, and in a week he 
was out of danger. 

It was not then, but after we had returned 
from our canoe trip, six weeks later, that we 
learned his history. Dan’s father had agreed 
to put our man, whose name, he said, was 
Pierre Bonfils, to work in the sawmill as soon 
as he was strong enough. A more grateful 
chap than Bonfils was we never saw. He 
fairly cried when he shook our hands; and he 
was ready enough to tell us his story. 

He had been working, he said, the winter 
before in a lumber-camp, mostly filled with 
his own countrymen, near the Big Lake, a 
hundred miles to the northeast. One day a 
shabby and rather feeble man had come in, 
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asking a job; and he was accompanied by 
the brute I have been telling about. It was, 
Bonfils said, a cross between a wolf and a great 
Dane, and it had some of the characteristics of 
both its parents—size and friendliness, combined 
with speed and craftiness. Bonfils had admired 
the animal from the first day. 

But there is no race more superstitious than 
the French-Canadian, and the dog, with its 
peculiar marking, was immediately an object of 
suspicion. One or two of the hardened lumber- 
jacks, afraid of nothing earthly, crossed them- 
selves devoutly whenever they met the animal, 
and turned aside. ‘‘They theenk heem dev’,’’ 
Bonfils explained. 

This feeling would have come to nothing, 
however, but for an unfortunate occurrence of 
the next week. The new man came down with 
fever,— typhoid, Bonfils thought,—knuckled 
right under to the disease, and in a week was 
dead. Immediately the mutterings against the 
dog broke out into loud accusation. He was an 
evil spirit which brought bad luck, and must 
be got rid of at once; and forthwith by blows 
and hard swearing he was driven out of 


camp. 

But Bonfils objected. For some reason he 
lacked the superstition of most of the others, 
and, moreover, he was exceedingly fond of dogs. 
So when he discovered that the dog had not 
gone away, but still hung about outside the 
camp, he used to take it food occasionally, and 
make friends with it. Some of the men looked 
black at him, but nobody said anything for a 
while. 

But work at the camp went badly. It was 
an unusually open winter, for one thing, which 
was annoying to the lumbermen. And one or 
two accidents also befell, as they always do in 
such a camp—only unfortunately Bonfils seemed 
regularly to be concerned in them. He and 
Philippe Le Maitre were chopping on the same 
tree, when Le Maitre’s ax slipped on a knot 
and cut his leg badly. 

To cap the climax, that very week one of 
the two best horses in the camp was killed. 
Bonfils was felling a pine, which dropped as he 
expected, only perhaps a foot out of line. Its 
outer branches brushed through a younger tree 
near by, tearing loose a forty-pound limb, which 
sprang back high in the air, turned, and came 
down, point first, like a javelin, upon 
the horse. 

That horse belonged to Jules Barron, 
a teamster, who had been one of the 
most ferocious against the big dog; and 
Barron knew that Bonfils had made 
friends with the dog. Barron took his 
remaining horse back to camp, got a 
rifle, and went forth for vengeance. He 
found the beast, fired, and wounded him 
in the flank, but could not kill him. 
That night in camp he told what he 
had done, and swore to hunt further for 
the beast until he had slain him. 

Bonfils remonstrated, and a quarrel 
ensued, in which nearly the whole camp 
made cause with Barron. One hard 
word led to another ; and at the end, in 
a burst of brutal anger, crying, ‘“The 
evil one is in thee, too, Bonfils, and I 
will drive him forth !’’ the teamster had 
caught up his whip and struck Bonfils 
across the face. 

Bontils saw behind him the row of 
harsh, dark, approving faces, and knew 
that the deed was not frowned upon by 
any. He caught up a stick, leaped for- 
ward, and then stopped. He was alone 
against them all, and he could not beat 
down their ignorance. Not in fear, but 
in angry helplessness, he dropped his 
weapon, turned and got his pack, and 
carried his bleeding face and bitter heart 
from the camp. 

**Ah,’’ cried Bonfils, in bitterness of 
spirit, ‘‘they say notting, notting! 
They look scared—so ; and they let me go.’’ 

He set out for the nearest settlement, twenty 
miles away. It was moonlight, and he knew 
his way perfectly. But he had not gone far 
before he experienced that vague sense of being 
followed which now and then comes to a 
woodsman. He stopped; went on; stopped 
again, and looked back. Across an empty white 
space behind him limped slowly the big, ap- 
pealing figure of the great dog in whose behalf 
he had quarreled ! 

From that time they had been comrades, 
united by a common hatred of men. The scar 
on Bonfils’s face was a scourge to him. He 
was ashamed of it. He wanted to be alone. 
He and the dog had come south together, 
avoiding towns, till they had stumbled upon 
the old cabins on Wood Creek, and had made 
their home there. 

Two days, as near as Bonfils could tell, 
before we had paddled up, he had been crossing 
the old dam, and had slipped between two 
stones, breaking his leg—he thought not badly. 
With difficulty and pain he had crawled to the 
cabin, of course hurting himself much worse in 
the trip. The dog, greatly disturbed, had ac- 
companied him, and remained with him a long 
time. Then he had gone out, and presently 
returned with the partridge. Depositing this 
by Bonfils’s bed, he had waited for him to eat. 

Later, in an interval of delirium, Bonfils 
discovered the rabbits also by his bedside. He 
tried, with mutterings and pointings, to get 








the dog to remove them, but could not make 
the animal understand. We knew the rest. 

Such was Bonfils’s story. Our rescue of him 
had apparently wiped away his hatred of man 
and restored his confidence. Indeed, he was 
by nature an unusually hearty,cheery little man. 

The only thing that really saddened him now 
was the loss of his dog. 

It seemed that he had left a little money in 
the old cabin, and as he was now well enough 
to travel, we proposed that we should take him 
up in the canoe and get it. Bonfils agreed, and 
we all three set out. 

Paddling finally into the pool below the dam, 
we showed Bonfils where we had been when 
the dog swam out to fight us; and he in turn 
pointed out the spot of his accident. He was 
going on to show us his painful route to the 
cabin, when Dan cried: 

**Look at that !’’ 

We looked up. Tiieme, ust sticking out of 
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the cabin door, was a head—a head that we 
knew! And as we looked, it was followed by 
a shaggy dark body, which we knew as well. 
It was the beast itself. 

Bonfils gave a shout of joy and welcome, and 
limped toward the cabin as fast as he could. 
The dog, motionless, lips drawn back ina snarl, 
like a statue of danger, awaited his coming. 
But as we watched, the big, blunt head quivered, 
the vigilant body relaxed, and with a long, 
triumphant whine of welcome, the beast recog- 
nized and greeted its master. It would have 
nothing to do with Dan and me,—whether it 
recognized us I do not know,—but it followed 
the canoe home, along the shore of the creek. 

Later, little by little, Bonfils was able to 
coax it into the village. Once there, it seemed 
to return, as Bonfils had, to a belief in men. 
The Frenchman got work, according to promise, 
in the sawmill; and the two, man and dog, 
are respected residents of Rib City to-day. 
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> OLICEMAN Number Forty stood at 
Se? the corner and looked down the swarm- 
== * ing street. It was one of the dirtiest 
streets of the city, in the district of the aliens. 
The smell of frying polenta and of decayed 
bananas, mingled with acrid odors of rags and 
junk, hung thick in the air. The dark-eyed, 
unwashed children of Italy played in multitudes 
on sidewalk and street as Number Forty gazed 
one way. When he turned and looked to the 
other side, a vista of signs in Yiddish met his 
eye, and more street children, this time unmis- 
takably Israelitish. Number Forty, whose name 
was Mat Sheehan, who was but twenty-one, 
and who had been on the force for only a 
week, sighed heavily. 

*‘Sure, I don’t know what to be doin’ or 
sayin’. I don’t know their ways or their 
manners, or even when a policeman is needed, 
seein’ I can’t tell from their lingo whether 
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“SIGNOR POLEES, DA FIRE, DA FIREI" 


they’re quarrelin’ or makin’ up. And the 
next street is Chinks, and the other way Poles, 
and they’re worse yet. I ain’t one of those 
that wants to be on the force for the graft. I’m 
after wishin’ to do my duty as well as the next 
one, but it’s in a poor place I am to kape up 
human feelin’s, with no one shpakin’ me own 
tongue, and all lookin’ at me evil-like out of the 
corner of their eye.’’ 

Number Forty sighed again; then he straight- 
ened his bread young shoulders, and swung 
down the block, the Italian children getting out 
of his way with alacrity. The last man on the 
beat had been used to rapping the boys with 
his club on occasion; and besides, an officer of 
the unknown law, in this new, unknown land, 
was @ person always to be shunned as far as 
possible. Who knew what he might do? Not 
the black-browed Italian mothers, nor the pale 
sweat-shop workers of the Ghetto. Barriers of 
ignorance and fear, barriers of language and 
race, fenced them off from Number Forty, and 
Number Forty from them. 

The new policeman had just reached the 
middle of the block when from round the corner 
came a girl of eight, her black eyes fairly pop- 
ping out of her head with fright. Indeed, her 
fright was such that it conquered all lesser 
fears, and drove her up to Number Forty’s 
side. 

‘*Signor Polees, da fire, da fire!’’ was all she 
could say, panting, and grabbing Sheehan by 
the coat, as if to- pull him along. Number 








Forty took her hand instead, and started to run 
along back with her, as he cried: 
‘Where? Where?’’ 
**Metropolitano—rounda—de street !’’ gasped 
the girl, dragging him along with all her 


might. . 

‘**Tt’s that old fire-trap of a Metropolitan— 
anny one would know thim tenements would 
burn up! Sure, wait now—wait! Will I have 
to shake you to make you stop, girl? I must 
turn in the alarm first.’’ 

A crowd was following close on the heels of 
the two, and swarmed round Number Forty, 
as he opened the box and rang in the 
alarm. Poles, Italians, Jews, all surged ahead, 
and arrived at the Metropolitan tenements 
before he got there, with Maria Giulia Cres- 
cenza still clinging to him. It was a fire, sure 
enough. The smoke was rolling out from the 
basement in volumes, and on the fire-escapes, 
up all the seven stories, men, women 
and children were pouring out, endeavor- 
ing to carry down their beds, babies and 
household goods. 

Number Forty hesitated not one in- 
stant. Dropping the hand of Maria 
Giulia, who thereupon clung to his coat, 
he took command of the situation. The 
engines could not arrive for some time, 
and it was his business to get the people 
out, and get them out safe. 

He called out to the crowd: 

‘Tf there’s anny one can speak Eng- 
lish, let him come here !’’ 

A pale-faced boy pushed through the 
crowd. 

“T spik de Englis’, sare. My name 
Joseph Cellano.’’ 

‘*Very well, Joe. Call with all your 
might to the people in Italian to sthand 
back from the railings, kape quiet, and 
wait till I get them down. They shall 
all be safe if they listen to me. I am 
the policeman on this beat. They’re 
to do what I say,—tell them that,—and 
I am coming up mesilf to help them.’’ 

Joseph called lustily, shouting out his 
message, while Number Forty, waving 
his stick in sign of authority, watched 
the effect. Then, jumping for the fire- 
escape, he began his work. At the first 
landing he marshaled the people, made 
them put all their luggage inside the 
windows, and march down the ladder 
in single file, while he went on up to 
the next story. 

Here he repeated the same tactics, while 
Joseph and others, from the ground, seeing the 
way he was managing things, called directions 
up to the upper stories. The babies were cry- 
ing, the women ready to faint, but Number 
Forty’s coolness acted like magic. If this big 
officer of the law had time to go up still higher, 
they could surely climb down without fear. 

The group from the fourth fire-escape was 
moving down in good order, in spite of the 
smoke. The fifth started on its way, one of 
the women with a bird-cage. Number Forty 
was on the sixth, when flames leaped out from 
the second-story windows and licked along the 
front of the walls. A cry went up from the 
crowd. Sheehan leaned over the railing and 
shook his fist at them in a fine Irish rage. 

‘*Tell them to kape quiet, Joseph, or I’ll 
break their heads! No matter what happens, 
they’re to kape quiet. Tell them I’m doin’ 
this, and they’ve got to mind!’’ 

He rushed up to the last platform, to find the 
people there crying and wringing their hands. 
‘‘Down wid ye, quick!’’ he cried, pushing the 
women and girls toward the ladder, and pick- 
ing a toddler of two up in hisarms. He drove 
them before him to the ladder, and down it, 
close on the heels of those escaping from the 
sixth story. 

‘Steady, now! Steady!’’? Oneofthe women, 
at the sight of another spurt of flame below, 
reeled, fainting, and he caught her by the 
arm just in time. Between the baby and her 


























half-helpless weight, he could move but slowly. 
The rest clambered down at double-quick. 
“Glory be!’? said Number Forty to himself, 
gasping in the smoke. ‘‘They’re all safe now 
but us, for the fire’Il do no more than lick out 
at them for three minutes yet, and they’ll get 
past it all right. There come the engines— 
sure, it’s full time!’’ 

The firemen came with clang and clatter, to 
find the last scared, singed, but safe group of 
Italians on the lowest rounds of the fire-escape, 
and Joseph pointing upward to where, in the 
swirling smoke on the third platform, a man in 
uniform, with a baby on his shoulder and a 
woman in his arm, was coming slowly down. 


‘sqgar HE value of the merchandise sent out 
B?Ey) of the United States, and of that brought 
== from other countries in exchange in 
1908 was, in round terms, three and one-half 
billion dollars, or of greater value in this single 
year than all the money, coin or paper, in the 
entire country, whether in banks, in safety 
deposits, or in the pockets of the people. 

Do we realize what a billion dollars means? 
Of course we know: that it is a thousand mil- 
lions, but even a million is so large a sum as 
to be almost beyond comprehension. 

We have all seen through the bank windows 
or in the great business houses the cashiers and 
paying tellers counting coins so rapidly that 
we could hardly follow the motion of their 
fingers. Yet it would take one of these expert 
counters, such as those employed in the Treasury 
Department of the United States, one month 
to count one million silver dollars, and one 
hundred and two years to count a billion, 
working eight hours a day every day in the 
year except Sundays and holidays. Now do 
you realize what it means when we say 
that the foreign trade of the United States 
amounted last year to over three billion 
dollars, or a greater sum than all the money 
—gold, silver and paper combined—in exist- 
ence in the United States to-day? 

Then when we realize that our own 
foreign trade is but a small proportion of 
that of the entire world, that the United 
Kingdom,—by which we mean England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales,—with an area 
less than that of California, has a foreign 
commerce much larger than our own ; that Ger- 
many, with an area less than that of Texas, has 
also a commerce equal to ours, and that the 
total value of the imports and exports of all the 
countries of the world is thirty billion dollars ; 
that billions of money and millions of men and 
thousands of ships are engaged in this inter- 
change—we wonder what it all means, and why 
it is that restless man is never content unless 
he is exchanging his product with that of some 
other producer and ransacking the world for 
the goods with which to tempt the palates or 
pride of his customers and the coin from their 
pockets. 


WHERE OUR BREAKFAST COMES FROM. 
Saga ET when we sit down to our breakfast- 

Ma@ table or walk about our homes and 
consider the place of origin of the vari- 
ous articles which we require for food, for 
clothing, or for household conveniences, we 
begin to realize why commerce has grown to be 
such an important feature of the occupation of 
man. 

What is the first thing with which we begin 
our breakfast? Fruit—oranges, perhaps from 
our own California or Florida, perhaps from 
Mexico, Central America or the West Indian 
Islands, or from the Mediterranean countries, 
or even from Hongkong, China and Japan; 
bananas from Mexico, Central and South 
America, the West Indies, and our own Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines; grapes from 
Spain, Italy, and other of the Mediterranean 
countries. 

Our coffee comes from the Dutch East Indies, 
half-way round the world, from Ceylon, from 
Arabia, from our own islands of Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, and from Brazil, South America 
and Mexico; our cocoa, from South and Central 
America, and our tea, if we follow the English 
custom of taking tea at breakfast, from Japan, 
from China, from India or Ceylon. 

Our sugar comes perhaps from Cuba or Porto 
Rico among the West Indian Islands, or Java, 
Sumatra or the Philippines in the East Indian 
group on the opposite side of the globe, or from 
our own islands of Hawaii in the middle of the 
Pacific. 

If we look over the dinner-table we find other 
fruits and other products, representing still 
other lines, and quite as widely distributed in 
their places of production, including spices from 
the East Indies, olives and olive-oil from the 
Mediterranean countries, rice from China, Japan 
and the British and Dutch East Indies, cheeses 
from Switzerland, France, Italy, Turkey in 
Europe and Asia, Egypt, and even from Aus- 
tralia; fish and meats, potted, bottled, canned, 
or otherwise preserved, and coming from all the 
countries of Europe, from South America, from 
Australia, and from China, Japan and Asiatic 
Russia, 

If we still further study the table and its 
furnishings, we find that numerous countries 
have been drawn upon to supply its linen, 
its china, its cut glass, and other articles of 
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The flames from the second story were now no 
longer licking out, but blazing. Could he pass 
them? 

A hush fell on the crowd; then a murmur of 
applause as the firemen, hose in hand, came to 
the rescue, driving back the leaping flames with 
torrents of water, placing ladders against the 
outer railing, and swarming up to help down 
the imperiled three. It was all over in five 
minutes more, and every one safe; but it was a 
close call. 

Number Forty, landing somewhat unsteadily 
on his feet, was conscious of a great wave of 
people round him. Maria Giulia clung to him, 





erying for joy ; Joseph and a score of men and 





this character, contributed in some cases from 
Europe, and perhaps in others from the Oriental 
countries, where cunning workers in clay and 
glass and the precious metals produce articles 
which find places upon the tables and in the 
homes of thousands—yes, millions of people in 
all parts of the world. 
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Turning to the other features of the home, 
the furnishings 
and hangings, the 
decorations upon 
walls or mantels 
or dressing-cases, 









women pressed close upon him; the mother of 
the child he had carried invoked every blessing 
of heaven upon his head, and loud, increasing 
shouts rose on every side. He looked about 
him as one bewildered. 

‘*Tell them to kape quiet, can’t you, Joe?’’ 
said Number Forty. ‘‘It’s all over, and there’s 
none hurt.’’ 

‘*They are not afraid any more,’’ said Joseph, 
the interpreter. ‘‘They say you are the deliv- 
erer—the brave one! Never can they do enough 
for their policeman.’’ 

‘‘Aw—cut it out, Joe!’’ said Number Forty, 
much embarrassed, and blushing furiously under 
the grime and sweat. ‘‘I only did what I’m 





immediately preceding? Chiefly because carry- 
ing facilities on land and sea have enormously 
multiplied within the latter period. 

In 1850 the whole world had but twenty-four 
thousand miles of railroad, against practically 
six hundred thousand miles to-day; and the 
carrying power on the ocean, measured by sail 
tonnage, is now six times as great as in 1850; 
the telegraph- 
lines have mean- 
while grown from 
five thousand 
miles to over one 

















in the following list: 
Bananas 
Cheeses 
China 

oe clothing “ our Cloth 
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China and Japan and Cutlery 
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purchase money by the 





brought from India, 

Egypt, Morocco, Spain, China, Siam, the 
Malayan Peninsula, and the nearer countries 
of Mexico, Central and South America. 

There are numerous articles made from the 
india-rubber of Brazil or Ceylon ;. mattings from 
China or Japan; ivories from India and Africa, 
and vegetable ivory from the South American 
countries ; and in the higher grades of clothing 
or cunning workmanship in gold, silver and 
precious stones are represented the workshops 
of Europe, the diamond-mines of Africa or 
Brazil; metals from various parts of the world, 
and mahoganies and other precious woods of 
Africa, South and Central America, and the 
East and West Indian Islands. 

So when we consider the variety of articles 
which we are drawing from every part of the 
world for our daily life,—upon our tables in our 
homes, upon our streets, in the cars and car- 
riages in which we ride, in our banks and 





counting-houses and other business establish- 
ments, whether modest or pretentious, and in| 
our clothing and other daily and hourly require- | 
ments,—the surprise is that the international | 
commerce of the world is not even greater in | 
value, that the quantity of our own products | 
required in exchange therefor is not larger, and 
that the balance of trade in our favor amounts | 
to hundreds of millions of dollars every year. | 
When we further realize that other countries | 
and other peoples draw from foreign lands not | 
merely the class of articles already named, but | 
many other actual requirements of life, such as | 
meats and breadstuffs, it is no longer surprising | 
that the figures of international trade are those | 
already quoted—thirty billions of dollars every | 
year. 
AN EVER - EXPANDING COMMERCE. 


"ary HE foreign commerce of the world has 
7) crown to this enormous figure within | 
a comparatively short time. At the | 
beginning of last century the total international 
commerce amounted to less than one and one- 
half billions of dollars, and even as late as the 
middle of last century it was but four billions, 
showing that most of this phenomenal growth 
has occurred in the last fifty years. 











same _ instantaneous 
method ; and the merchandise itself reaches him 
within a small fraction of the time occupied 
by the older and also more expensive methods 
of interecommunication and transportation. 


BREAD AND MEAT FOR THE WORLD. 


T only have facilities for intercommuni- 
cation and transportation increased, but 
the cost of transportation has been 

meanwhile greatly reduced; and many articles 
which a few years ago were not considered at 
all suitable for foreign commerce because of 
their perishability or the cost of their trans- 
portation now pass freely between countries and 
continents, and even half-way round the world, 
and form an important part of the trade between 
nations. 

What are the great articles forming this trade? 
Where do they originate? Who buys them? 

Man’s first requirement is food; he must have 
bread and meat. Where does he get it? 

The great plains of North and South America 
and Australia supply the bulk of the wheat 
and corn and meats entering international com- 
meree. To be sure, the European countries 
produce large quantities of wheat and meats, 
but not as much as their dense and busy popu- 
lation requires for its own use. Europe as a 
whole must have every year perhaps five hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat and large quan- 
tities of meats. For wheat it must look to the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia 
and India; and a considerable quantity is sup- 
plied by one of the European countries, Russia. 

Where does Europe get her meats? From 
the United States, Argentina and Australia. 

Here is an example of the wonderful progress 
in transportation facilities during the last few 
years. The fresh meats of Australia and South 
America now cross the equator in refrigerator 
vessels, arriving in the markets of London and 
other European cities in perfect condition for 
the table; and much of the fresh meat sent 
from the United States to European countries 
also goes in cold storage. 

Europe’s chief demand upon other parts of 
the world is for breadstuffs, meats and materials | 
for use in manufacturing. Its sugar it produces 
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sent here for—that’s all!’’ Then, with a sud- 
den, queer rush of contentment, he looked over 
the faces that surrounded him. There they 
were, the same dirty children, the same igno- 
rant, alien Hebrews and Poles and Italians, 
with no speech that he could understand upon 
their tongues, but with something in every face 
that spoke to him suddenly, clearly, leaping 
every barrier of race and language and preju- 
dice. These were his people, to take care of 
henceforth, with an intimate sense of faithful- 
ness and responsibility. 

‘*Sure, it’s like a big flock of sheep they are, 
entirely !’’ he said to himself, and smiled—the 
good smile of the shepherd. 
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amounts of raw or partly manufactured materials 
for use in manufacturing, such as cotton, wool, 
copper, iron, and other articles of this class. Its 
cotton it draws almost exclusively from the 
United States, for we produce three-fourths of 
the world’s supply of that important require- 
ment for the manufacture of cloths and clothing 
material. We are also the largest producer of 
copper, and Europe draws heavily upon us for 
that article. Of wool we have none to sell to 
foreign countries. Europe buys chiefly from 
Australia, Argentina, some parts of Africa, 
and from certain sections of Asia. 


EUROPE — A VAST WORKSHOP. 

UR great corn-crop—for it is a fact 
@ that we grow three-fourths of the 
=——— world’s corn—goes to Europe, not much 
of it in the form of corn, but fed to cattle 
and hogs exported as meat, fully one-fourth 
of the meat entering international commerce 
being produced in the United States. 

How does Europe pay for all this enor- 
mous quantity of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials which it must have to feed its people 
and keep its factories running? 

Chiefly in manufactures. England, 
France, Germany, and now even Italy, 
Switzerland and Austria, are giving their 
chief attention in commercial lines to the 
sale of manufactures. To be sure, England 
exports large quantities of coal; France has 
some sugar to spare, and a little wheat, 
although of this she buys from other 
countries about as much as she exports. 
Italy exports fruits and olive-oil, and Germany 
sells large quantities of beet-sugar and small 
quantities of wool. But most of the articles 
which those countries have to sell as an offset 
to those which they must buy are manufactures, 
manufactures of all sorts—cloths of cotton or 
wool or silk or of hemp and jute; manufactures 
of wood, of iron and steel, of copper, of brass, of 
gold and silver—everything that the ingenuity 
of man can devise or the wants of man require. 
Russia is as yet doing comparatively little in 
manufacturing in excess of the limited wants 
of her own population, and her exports are 
largely wheat, meats and wool. But the other 
countries of Europe pay for their purchases of 
foodstuffs and raw materials chiefly with man- 
ufactures. 

Not that they exchange their manufactures 
directly for these raw materials, but they sell 
to certain peoples and certain sections of the 
world their surplus manufactures, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof are utilized in purchasing, from 
perhaps still other people and sections of the 
world, those foodstuffs and manufacturing ma- 
terials which they require. 

The only section of the world outside of 
Europe which produces manufactures for expor- 
tation in any considerable quantities is the 
United States. Certain of the Oriental countries 
sell some manufactures, such as matting, curios, 
and so forth, although a large proportion of 
their manufactures exported are of hand produc- 
tion, while in the case of the United States and 
the European countries—and partly so with 
reference to Japan and India—the manufactures 
are produced by the operation of machinery, in 
factories, and by great manufacturing systems. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MARKET. 
‘sr lilS is especially true of the United 


WED States, whose exports of manufactures 
now amount to three-quarters of a 
billion dollars annually, and form forty per 
cent. of the total exportations; a couple of 
decades ago they formed but about twenty per 
cent. of the total. 

Our manufactures exported consist largely of 
iron and steel products—machinery, materials 
for the construction of railways, bridges, great 
buildings, and so forth; copper, refined mineral 
oil, leather and leather goods, cotton cloths, 
and a large variety of other articles; while, 
as already indicated, the other sixty per cent. 
of our exportations consists chiefly of cotton, 
wheat, corn, meats, fruits, and other natural 
products. 

It is in the exportation and sale of manu- 
factures that the greatest competition, the strug- 
gle between nations for the control of the 
world’s markets, occurs. Although foodstuffs 
and manufacturers’ materials form practically 
two-thirds of the total merchandise entering 
the world’s commerce, and manufactures form 
practically one-third of that total, there -is 






Why has it grown so much more rapidly in from the beet, and has some to spare to sell to | little competition in foodstuffs or raw materials, 


the last half-century than in the fifty years 


other parts of the world. It requires large | 





because the world is so much in need of 

















































































































them—especially of foodstuffs—that they sell 
themselves, so to speak. 

It is in manufactures, therefore, that the sharp 
struggle for the control of the world’s markets 
is chiefly felt. ‘The parts of the world which 
buy the four or five billion dollars’ worth of 
manufactures entering the world’s international 
commerce are naturally those in which little 
manufacturing oceurs—the Oriental countries 
and the less fully developed sections, such 
as Africa, South and Central America, Mexico 
and Canada. 

True, Europe and the United States do im- 
port large quantities of manufactures, but many 
of the manufactures which they import are in 
a partially finished state, for further use in 
manufacturing; and in other cases they are 
largely of a sort which can be more conveniently 
manufactured in some other part of the world 
than in the country into which they are im- 
ported. 

For example, Europe imports from the United 
States, in a completely manufactured state, large 
quantities of kerosene for lighting; and the 
reason for its importation of this article in the 
manufactured state is that the oil is produced 
in the United States, and can be more readily 
refined at the place of production than in the 
European countries where it is needed. 

Large quantities of copper are also imported 
from the United States, but this is in a partially 
manufactured state,—pigs, bars, and so forth, 
—and is utilized by the manufacturers of Europe 
in their general manufacturing industries. 

The United States imports great quantities 
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WAWAs 
ARAH never forgot the wet, cold walk 
across the fields. The stars were out, 

== and there was promise of a clear day, 

but the melted snow made the soil wet and 
muddy, and the air was damp. Uncle Daniel 
strode on, without remembering to moderate 
his long steps, and Sarah almost ran by his side. 

She was wide-awake now, the cool air on 
her face banished all drowsiness of body, and 
Albert’s danger roused every faculty of. her 
mind. 

**How long was he sick, already ?’’ she asked. 

“Since this morning. But he has been for 
a couple of days not so good.’’ 

‘*Where is he sick ?’’ 

‘‘He won’t eat nothing, and—and he don’t 
know us. He—he —’’ Uncle Daniel’s voice 
shook. He had had a hard day. He was 
desperately frightened about Albert, and Aunt 
Eliza had not made him more comfortable by 
insisting that it was a punishment for wanting 
his sister’s farm. 

‘*He will know me,’’ answered Sarah, with 
conviction. Then she began to run up the lane 
toward the house. She could see a light in an 
up -stairs room, and Aunt Eliza’s face was 
already peering anxiously out the kitchen door. 

‘* Albert is worse!’’ she called. ‘‘He is talk- 
ing all the time.’’ 

Sarah pushed past her into the kitchen. She 
had not been in the house since she was a little 
child,—so entirely apart had been the lives of 
the two families,—but she knew the way to 
the stairway door. One after another the 
natural ills of childhood came to her mind. 
Albert and the twins had had chicken-pox and 
measles and whooping-cough and mumps, and 
she had nursed them through all. She thought 
of the dreaded scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
But there was none in the neighborhood. 

She hurried up the stairway, as there floated 
down a tiny, querulous voice: 

‘*T want my Sarah! I want my Sarah!’’ 

Albert lay deep in the great feather bed, his 
cheeks a flaming crimson, his arms tossing 
restlessly. Even when Sarah bent over him, 
he did not know her, but kept on with his 
restless crying. She put her hand on his hot fore- 
head, she opened the collar of his night-gown. 

When Aunt Eliza and Uncle Daniel came 
into the room, she turned upon them a look 
of such anguish that Aunt Eliza began to cry, 
and Uncle Daniel sat down weakly in a chair. 

‘Is it the small-pox?’’? asked Aunt Eliza, 
fearfully. 

Sarah did not answer. She looked at Albert 
once more. Long before, when her mother 
was living, the twins had found the Christmas 
candy, and had eaten it all ina day. Then 
the twins had had a sorry time. They had 
looked just like this. 

‘‘What did you give Albert to eat?’’ she 
demanded. 

‘Ach, bread and meat and potatoes and pie, 
like always, and —’’ 

‘And what?’’ insisted Sarah. 

‘* And a few crullers.’’ 

**And what yet?’’ 

‘** And a little candy.’’ 

‘*How much candy ?’’ 

**Ach, such a little bagful.’’ 

‘*And what yet?’’ 

‘*A few peanuts,’’ answered Uncle Daniel, 
doggedly. 

“‘Get me warm water and mustard,’’ com- 
manded Sarah. 

**C-can you make him well, Sarah ?’’ faltered 
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of manufactures, a portion of this in the partly 
completed form, such as pig iron, chemicals, 
lumber and copper to be refined, and the pre- 
cious metals extracted in our refineries, which 
have special facilities for this work. 

It also imports very considerable quantities 
of fully manufactured articles, a part of these 
being hand-made goods from the Orient, or 
from the European countries where wages are 
so much lower than in the United States that 
the class of manufactures made literally by 
hand can be produced more cheaply than 
here. 

The struggle for control of the world’s mar- 
kets is vigorous, and must continue to grow in 
intensity in view of the fact that the older and 
more densely populated countries, which are 
compelled to import foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, must find a sale for their surplus manu- 
factures, and obtain therefrom at least a part 
of the sums which they spend in the purchase 
of those raw materials which they cannot 
themselves produce. 

The ability to sell manufactures at low prices, 
in many cases on long credits, determines in 
part, at least, the success or otherwise of those 
pushing their products in foreign markets; and 
the ability to sell at low prices is determined, 
not merely by low wages, but by the intelligence 
and skill of the workmen, the quality of the 
product, and the application of machinery to 
production of the articles in question; and in 
the efficiency of its workmen and the utili- 
zation of machinery in its manufacturing, the 
United States leads the world. 


WHEN : WILLIAM :CAME' HOME 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER FIVE 


Ssey BY * ELSIE * SINGMASTER 


Aunt Eliza. But she did not stop to hear the 
answer. At that moment she did not even feel 
the humiliation of having to obey fifteen-year- 
old Sarah. 

In less than an hour a watcher might have 
seen the lights in the Swartz farmhouse go out 
one by one. Albert was asleep long before 
that, the flush faded from his cheek, the fever 
gone, a faint smile upon the little face rest- 
ing on Sarah’s arm. It would have been hard 
to tell which slept more soundly, doctor or 
patient. 

In the next room Daniel Swartz lay wide- 
awake. These weeks of Albert’s 
stay with them had not been easy. 
It was not entirely pie and cake and 
candy which had made Albert sick ; 
it was a disease which no heroic 
measures could cure, — homesick- 
ness,—and Uncle Daniel knew it. 

*‘T never saw such a young one,’’ 
he said, angrily. ‘‘I was never so 
very for my brothers and sisters 
when I was little.’’ 

**Will you let him go home?’’ 
asked Aunt Eliza, timidly. The last 
weeks had worn more heavily upon 
her than upon her husband, since 
she had to watch all day long that 
white, woebegone little face. 

‘‘Let him go home!’’ repeated 
Swartz. ‘*When I am to be guard- 
ian to-morrow! I guess not! To- 
morrow Sarah has to come here. 
That will cure him.’’ 

It was long after daybreak when 
Sarah woke. Albert slept quietly 
beside her, and it was not likely 
that he would wake for several 
hours. She dressed hurriedly and 
went down-stairs. 

There she found Aunt Eliza wash- 
ing dishes, and Uncle Daniel moving 
impatiently about, dressed in his 
best clothes. 

“*T didn’t go yet to town, because 
I want to talk to you a little, Sarah,’’ 
he began. ‘‘Sitdown onceand Aunt 
*Lizie will give you your break- 
fast.’’ 

‘*But I must go home,’’ objected 
Sarah. ‘‘Albert will be all right, 
only he must not have anything to 
eat yet a while, only milk to drink. 
And he mustn’t have candy, or he will get just 
so sick for you again. He is too little to have 
so much candy.’’ 

‘*But you stay here now and take care of 
him,’’ invited Uncle Daniel, pleasantly. Now 
that he had everything in his hands, he was 
prepared to be thoroughly amiable. 

‘*T can come back,’’ replied Sarah. 

His good humor frightened her, and she 
moved a little closer to the door. ‘‘But first 
I must go and milk. It is already late to 
milk.’’ 

‘*Jacob Kalb’s wife went down this long 
time to milk,’’ put in Aunt Eliza. 

‘*Jacob Kalb’s wife!’’ repeated Sarah. 

**Ves,’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll go down and she can come home,’’ 
said Sarah. ‘‘I—I don’t need Jacob Kalb’s 
wife to help. Then I can come back to see 
Albert.’ 

She remembered afterward that Aunt Eliza 
had begun to speak, and that she had been 
sharply checked by Uncle Daniel. But she did 








not wait to hear. Jacob Kalb’s wife was 
only a shade less disagreeable than Jacob him- 
self. 


She could not bear to think of her touching 
her milk-pans or going into the spring-house 
or kitchen. She ran as swiftly as she could 
down across the fields. 

When she reached the kitchen door, she was 
faint with exhaustion. At first everything 
was black before her. Then she saw Jacob 
Kalb’s wife standing by the stove. She was a 
large, fair - haired woman, with strong, bare 
arms. She had just lifted a pie from the oven 
and stood with it still in her hands, looking at 
little Sarah. 

‘*I—I—you needn’t bake for me,’’ said Sarah, 
when she could get her breath. ‘‘I am much 
obliged that you did the milking, but you need 
not bake for me.’’ . 

“I am baking for myself,’’ answered Mrs. 
Kalb, stolidly. ; 

‘*Well, you needn’t bake here!’’ cried Sarah. 

Suddenly there came a rush of comprehension. 
It seemed for an instant as if she could neither 
breathe nor think. Her uncle had made Albert 
sick, he had sent for her to cure him, and then 
he had sent this woman down here to take 
possession. She moved a step closer. 

“Go out of my kitchen!’’ she commanded, 
thickly. ‘This is my kitchen; it isn’t yours! 
These are my things, they are not yours. 
They are not my uncle’s. He had no right to 
send you here. You could be arrested for it. 
It is stealing. Get out of my kitchen !’’ 

Suddenly everything seemed to grow black 
once more, and Sarah reeled. The woman 
came toward her. 

‘*Are you sick? You better sit down once. 
It isn’t my fault that I have to live here. If 
I don’t live here, somebody else will. Let me 
take off your shawl for you.’’ 

‘* Ach, no!’? cried little Sarah. 
me! Don’t touch me!’’ 

**T guess I won’t do you anything if I touch 
you,’’ answered the woman, the kindness in 
her voice changing to irritation. ‘‘Well, what 
in the world!’’ 

Sarah had gone, leaving the door wide open 
behind her. Mrs. Kalb watched her as she ran 
down the lane, stopping occasionally to gasp 
for breath. : 

‘*Let her go and talk to Swartz!’’ muttered 
Mrs. Kalb to herself. Then she went back to 
her work. 

But Sarah did not turn to go across the fields 
to the. Swartz house, but went on out to the 


‘Don’t touch 





EVEN THE STATION-AGENT... 
LOOKED AT THEM CURIOUSLY. 


highroad. There she stood, looking about her, 
in mute bewilderment. 

The blow had fallen at last. She had ex- 
pected it hourly, but she had not foreseen such 
heartache as this. She had no home, and the 
children had no home, and William, if he came 
back, would have nohome. The children might 
grow accustomed to life at Aunt Mena’s and 
Uncle Daniel’s,— she knew nothing then of 
Albert’s homesickness,—but it would not be 
home. They would grow away from each 
other; they would not be like the children of 
one family. 

She could not cry, she was too wretched for 
tears; she could only stand there in the road 
in the sunshine, trying to decide where she 
should go. Then suddenly there came to her 
the touch of Miss Miflin’s arms, the sound of 
Miss Miflin’s voice. 

‘*To-morrow you must tell me everything.’’ 

She did not stop to listen to another voice, 
which told her that Miss Miflin was a stranger 
who could not really care, and who could not 
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help ; she started away, not running now,—she 
was too tired for that,—but walking as fast as 
she could toward the Spring Grove school- 
house. 

Recess had just begun, and the children, all 
but the twins, who had been granted the treas- 
ured privilege of cleaning the blackboards, were 
in the playground. ‘They looked up curiously 
as Sarah went by. The Wenners had always 
been clannish. Even the twins were happier 
playing by themselves than with the other 
children. 

Miss Miflin was shocked at the sight of 
Sarah’s face. She had not worried about her, 
because the woman who had come to milk had 
said that Albert was better, and that Sarah 
was still asleep. She had made up her mind 
to go back to the Wenners’ that night. Perhaps 
if there were a grown person in the house, 
Sarah would rest, and thus lose some of the 
weariness shown so plainly in her eye. 

Now, in addition to the weariness, there was 
distress such as Miss Miflin had never seen on 
the face of a young person. She went down 
the aisle to meet her. 

‘*Well, Sarah,’? she began. Then she put 
out both herarms. ‘Why, you poor little girl! 
What is the matter ?’’ ? 

*‘Jacob Kalb is living in our house,’’ said 
Sarah, hoarsely. ‘‘We have no home any 
more. The twins must go to Aunt Mena and 
Albert to Uncle Daniel. We have no home 
any more. He took it away from us. It is not 
right.’’ 

Miss Miflin helped Sarah to her own chair. 
Then she took the county paper from her 
desk. 

‘Sarah, I saw something about you and the 
children in the paper last week. Don’t you 
know your uncle is to be your guardian ?’’ 

‘‘Guardian?’’ repeated Sarah. 

‘*Yes, here it is. ‘Daniel Swartz of Spring 
Grove township has applied to be appointed 
guardian of Sarah, Ellen Louisa, Louisa Ellen 
and Albert Wenner, minor children of Henry 
Wenner, deceased.’ O Sarah, that means you 
will have to do as he says!’’ 

‘*We would have to do as he says whether 
he was guardian or not,’’ said Sarah, dully. 
‘*He wants to take the farm. He has already 
taken the fence down. It is nothing to be 
done.’? Then she burst into tears. ‘‘If they 
would only give me a chance once! If 
they would let me try, I could show them 
what I could do. I know how the crops 
should be. And Ebert would work for the half, 
now like always. It would be just 
like when my pop was alive. Or 
if Uncle Daniel would farm and 
would give us the half, like Ebert, 
so we could get along. Then we 
could stay together. But now we 
have nothing. If William comes 
home, he won’t have any place to 
go. He won’t —’’ 

‘Listen a minute, Sarah!’’ said 
Miss Miflin. But she did not speak 
at once, but turned over the paper 
with hands which trembled. 

‘‘Who makes him guardian?’’ 
asked Sarah. 

‘*The judge,’’ replied Miss Miflin, 
absently. 

‘*If I could only —’’ 

‘*Wait a minute,” said Miss Miflin, 
again. ‘‘It may not have been de- 
cided yet. Perhaps if we went in, 
they would let us talk. Perhaps —’’ 

Her hand went suddenly to the 
bell-rope. 

‘*There is a train in half an hour. 
We shall have to hurry. Come, 
children, get your caps and shawls. 
There will be no more school till 
to-morrow.’’ 

Sarah looked about her dully. She 
had no idea of what Miss Miflin 
meant todo. The children vanished 
with whoops of delight over the 
unexpected holiday. 

‘‘Now, Sarah, we are going to 
town.’’ 

‘*Totown! Tothe county seat?’ 

**Yes.’’ 

‘*But—but I have no money.’’ 

‘*Well, I have.’’ 

‘*But I—I can’t leave the twins.’’ 

‘*They are to come, too.’’ 

‘In these clothes?’’ Sarah had never been 
to the county seat but once, and then they had 
worn their best. 

‘*Yes. There isn’t time to get any others.’’ 

While Miss Miflin spoke, she locked the door 
of the schoolhouse, and took Sarah’s arm in 
hers. Her cheeks were flushed, and she looked 
anxious and worried. She was perfectly aware 
that it was probably a fruitless errand upon 
which she was starting. Before they could get 
to the county seat, the appointment might be 
made. And even if they did get there in time, 
she was not sure whether anything could be 
done. If they failed, it might not only make 
it harder for the children, but she might lose 
her school. Daniel Swartz was a man of influ- 
ence and a school director, and he could easily 
prevent her reélection if he tried. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the dictates of 
reason and common sense, Miss Miflin had an 
inward conviction that she was right. 

She knew vaguely that there had been some 



































trouble between the Swartz and Wenner fami- 
lies, and that Henry Wenner would never have 
chosen his brother-in-law to be the guardian 
of his children. Surely that would have some 
weight with the judge! 

If Sarah could only be led to talk, if she could 
make the judge believe that she was able to 
run the farm and look after the children, he 
might, as Sarah had said, be willing to ‘‘let 
her try.”’ And deep in Miss Miflin’s heart 
was the remembrance of Sarah’s anguished 

ry: ‘‘If William comes home, he will have no 
place to go!’’ 

If William came home! Miss Miflin sighed 
for some of the childish affection which followed 
thoughtless, wandering William. Suppose that 
he should come home, ill, penniless, where 
would he go? Miss Miflin drew Sarah’s hand 
a little closer within her arm. 

‘‘Cheer up, Sarah,’’ she said. ‘‘We’ll win.’’ 

Even the station-agent, accustomed to provin- 
cial costumes, looked at them curiously as they 
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got on the train. Miss Miflin wore her school 
suit and hat—no one could have found fault 
with that upon the grounds of suitability or 
becomingness. But Sarah and the twins, dressed 
in striped shawls and sunbonnets, were very 
unlike what one would have expected Miss 
Miflin’s companions to be. 

There was no doubt that they were her com- 
panions, however, for she asked the conductor 
to reverse a seat, and with Sarah beside her, 
and the eager, restless twins opposite her, she 
was as oblivious to the interested stares of the 
passengers as if she were in her own class- 
room at Spring Grove. The twins were wild 
with delight at the journey. Here was another 
adventure, more exciting than running away 
from Aunt Mena or carrying a gun to school. 

Meanwhile, with an hour’s start, and behind 
Betty, the fast little mare, Uncle Daniel and 
Jacob Kalb were just finishing the twelve-mile 
journey to the county seat. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IG LL that starry April night, half-asleep, 
(Awe half-awake, ‘‘Mart’’ Dinwiddie had lis- 

=== tened to the spring flood rumbling over 
the the dam, In the next chamber lay Tom Marks, 
the mill-owner, whom he was nursing through 
a severe attack of pneumonia. 

Day broke at last, clear and red. Looking 
out through the window, the boy saw the river 
suddenly fill with floating spruce. 

John and Tom Marks were twins. Their 
father had owned a sawmill and dam and con- 
siderable timber land. Not long after his death 
the brothers had disagreed. ‘Tom was too cau- 
tious and ‘‘old-fashioned’’ to suit the more 
venturesome John. So they separated. Tom 
took dam and mill, while John had the spruce 
section fifty miles up-river. 

At first he had his logs sawed by Tom; but 
later, when their estrangement grew more pro- 
nounced, he floated them to Colson’s, twenty 
miles below. This hurt Tom’s pocketbook, but 
it hurt his feelings more. 

It had been a hard winter for Tom. In 
February his mill burned; only a shift of wind 
saved his store and the few houses round it. 
In trying to put out the fire, he caught pneu- 
monia, and came within a fingerbreadth of 
dying. 

Besides, he was hard pressed for money. He 
could earn none until the mill was rebuilt, and 
he had no funds for rebuilding. 

Tom’s recovery was largely due to careful 
nursing by his sister Sarah and Martin Din- 
widdie, an orphan boy of eighteen, who had 
drifted into the place two years before, and 
whom he had employed in his mill and store. 
Sarah took care of him through the day, and 
Martin through the night. 

That morning the sick man was propped up 
to see John’s logs go over his dam, the booms 
above diverting the spruce from the dead water 
which had been its haven in other years. Tom 
could not have sawed the logs, anyway, that 
spring, after the fire and his sickness. Still he 
did not find the sight pleasant. 

In the room with him were both Mart and 
Sarah. She was a tall, thin, timid woman, to 
whom the estrangement between her brothers 
was a bitter cross. 

‘*Here come the drivers !’’ exclaimed Martin, 
as a crowd with pick-poles rounded the bend. 
Tom winced, as he looked. John’s prosperity 
was in stinging contrast to his own unfortunate 
condition. 

Suddenly a large spruce, plunging almost 
perpendicularly over the falls, remained leaning 
against the dam, nearly upright, its foot evi- 
dently thrust between the rocks. The next 
trunk, stopping squarely against it and resting 
on the top of the dam, formed a barrier to 
which log after log added itself. Soon the 
whole river was choked. Unless the jam could 
be broken, the dam would be swept away. 

The mass would start as soon as the key-log 
was dislodged. But how could this be done? 
No man could get ashore alive over the spruce 
after it once began to move. 

The drivers drew into a close group. There 
was an excited discussion, punctuated by bran- 
dished pick-poles and pointing fingers; but ap- 
parently nobody cared to risk his life on the 
jam. It was an anxious time for the sick man 
and his watchers. 

**You remember what day it is, Tom?’’ 
asked Sarah, trying to divert his attention. 
‘*It’s your forty-second birthday—and John’s, 
too,’’ she added, under her breath. 

“‘T’ve small use for birthdays,’’ replied Tom, 
bitterly. ‘‘I never want to see another, if the 
dam breaks. Father built it twenty years ago. 
When that goes, I go.’’ 

Mart and Sarah exchanged apprehensive 
looks. The patient was at that stage where a 
shock might kill him. 

‘*There’s John!’’ exclaimed Sarah, suddenly, 
as a strong, active figure hurried down toward 
the group of drivers. Tom looked away. 

‘*Yes, it’s his logs that are ruining me,’’ he 
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responded, harshly. Then, a moment later, 
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‘‘Sarah and the doctor’ll stop with me now, 
Mart. Go down, and see what you can hear.’’ 

Martin went down. Things certainly looked 
bad. None of the drivers cared to break the 
jam; and unluckily they had no powder or 
dynamite. John was raging about, as if his 
own property were at stake, begging, com- 
manding, threatening. The men looked at one 
another and shuffled uneasily; but nobody 
offered to start. 

Mart stood a little to one side, gazing at the 
cider-colored flood arching over the dam end. 
An idea came to him. Why could not a man 
crawl along the cobwork under that falling 
curtain, cut through the key-spruce 
from behind, and return the same 
way? 

Descending by the end of the 
dam, he peered under the thick 
yellow sheet. Between cobwork 
and water ran a dim, triangular 
tunnel. An active man, with 
spiked shoes and something to 
assure his handhold, could easily 
swing himself from butt to butt. 

In his pocket was the key to 
the store. Hurrying up to the 
building, he secured a sharp 
hatchet and a short, strong saw, 
which he hung round his neck by 
stout cords. He also took two 
pork-hooks, much like those used 
by freight-handlers. Then putting 
on his spiked shoes, he ran back 
to the dam. 

John Marks was angrily facing 
the drivers. ‘‘ A hundred dollars to 
the man who breaks that jam!’’ 
shouted he. 

There was no response. 

**T wo hundred !’’ 

Then up spoke the most daring 
member of the gang, the coolest- 
headed : 

“You’re bidding for a man’s 
life. I value mine at a good deal 
more than you can offer.’’ 

A murmur of assent greeted his 
words. Marks looked helplessly 
at the crowd. Just then Mart, 
equipped as he was, pushed for- 
ward. 


“T?ll try it,’? he said. Every- 
body looked at him, and two or 
three men gave a disapproving 
growl. 

‘*How will you do it?’’ ques- 
tioned Marks, doubtfully. 

‘*T can crawl along the face of 
the dam under the falls,’’ replied 
the boy. His hearers shook their 
heads as they eyed the turbid yellow flood; 
but the lumberman grasped at the straw. 

‘*All right,’’ he said, eagerly. ‘‘Do it, and 
the money’s yours.’’ 

Martin gave him a look, almost of contempt. 

**T don’t care for your money ; I wouldn’t do 
it for that. It’s for the sake of your brother, 
Mr. Tom Marks. I had nothing but hard 
knocks before I came here; but he’s used me 
white, and I’m willing to run some risk for 
him. It isn’t so bad as it looks, either. Every- 
thing falls clear of the dam when it comes 
over.’’ 

‘*Well, well, boy, be quick, or it’ll be too 
late!’’ said John, impatiently. 

Martin took a careful look at the key-log, so 
that he might know it when he came behind 
it. Then he leaped hurriedly down the bank. 
There was a good two feet between the falling 
water and the slimy wood. Careful not to get 
his shoulder caught in the smooth, irresistible 
flood, he reached under as far as he dared, and 
struck one of the pork-hooks deep into a hori- 
zontal log in the dam. Then holding fast to its 
handle, he swung himself into the tunnel, stick- 
ing the spikes of his shoes into another log five 
feet below. 


The front wall of the dam was formed of | 








horizontal logs, about a foot thick, and from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long, their faces hewn 
flat. Between them ran spaces about fourteen 
inches high, broken every four or five feet by 
the butts of cross-logs, projecting slightly beyond 
the face of the wall. Slime, moss, tufts of dead 
grass, and occasional jets of water appeared 
along the surface of the wood. 

From butt to butt Martin made his way as 
fast as he could. Without the sharp iron hooks 


along the slippery logs. Soon he disappeared | 
in the dim tunnel from the view of two or three 
drivers, who had followed him down the bank. 
They shook their heads, as they rejoined their 
companions. 

It was a damp, chilly place, filled with sud- 
den blasts. The water-arch, only a few inches 
from Mart’s head, seemed made of amber-colored 
glass, so unvaryingly did it preserve its shape. 
Although the sun was shining brightly against 
it, only a subdued yellow dimness filtered 
through. 

Now a leaning stick broke the smoothness of 
the fall. Here Mart had to pass through a sheet 
of water, which, although thin, was strong. As 
he ducked it, he narrowly escaped being swept 
down. Once on the farther side, gasping at 
the chill immersion, he stopped to regain his 
breath, sinking his sharp steel fingers deep into 
the rotting wood. 

Several yards ahead, a black trunk leaned 
almost upright against the dam. The lad felt 
sure it was the key-log. 

As he hooked himself along once more, he 
realized his peril strongly. The whole mass 
was vibrating. If it went, it would go all at 
once. Could he do his work in time to avert 
the catastrophe? Very carefully he crept on 
until he reached the log, directly in the center 
of the dam. 

It was comparatively light there. Deflected 
by the raft above, the water-curtain had thinned 
and whitened. Mart pushed his right toe into 
a crevice of the dam; he planted his left shoe 
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IT WAS A HARD 
PLACE TO WORK IN 


on a slippery crest of ledge a foot under water. 


to work with saw and hatchet on the obstruct- 
ing trunk. 

There was no time to waste. The dam would 
hold for just so long, perhaps hours, perhaps 
minutes—how many Mart did not know. It 
would take just so long to cut the log through. 
It was a question which would hold out longer, 
the log or the dam. 

Mart hacked and sawed with all his might. 
It was a hard place to work in. He could not 
use his full strength for fear that he might lose 
| his footing. 

He could not resist an occasional fascinated 


glance at thedam. Again and again he fancied 
he heard it yielding. He was almost certain 
it was bulging out. The water-spurts appeared 


to be growing larger. It seemed a fearfully 
fragile wall to retain those miles of water and 
logs. But it had been put together well. That 
went without saying, for it was the work of 
Tom Marks’s father. 

Suddenly, above the roar of the river, Mart’s 
straining ears detected a slight cracking. Slowly 
at first the top of the spruce bent out. 
Dropping his hatchet, Mart sprang in toward 





Then, unslinging his tools from his neck, he set | 


| 
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| cobwork. 





and spiked shoes he could not have gone a yard | 











the dam, and flattened himself against the | 














The next few seconds would decide 
whether or not he was to have a chance to 
fight for his life. 

Then, pressed straight back by the tremendous 
mass pushing against it, the trunk broke short 
off. 

With the rumble of a hundred freight-trains 
the river began pouring a solid mass of water 
and logs over the dam. It was deafening, 
jastounding. At first Mart could do nothing, 
think of nothing but of clinging where he 
was. His reason seemed to be beaten down by 
the tremendous avalanche sweeping over his 
head. 

At last his senses came back. Delay was 
useless. He was no safer there than he would 
be at any other spot. It would take hours for 
the logs to pass down ; and long before that his 
strength would fail. At any second, too, some 
sharply dropping trunk might brush him off 
like a spider or crush his skull. 

He now felt the reaction from his intense 
effort. Bathed in perspiration from his chop- 
ping, he shivered at the chill. A log end just 
grazed his shoulder. He had done all in his 
power to save the dam; now he must look 
out for himself. He began to swing himself 
back. 

The water-curtain was no longer smooth and 
yellow. Thick, turbid, broken by log after log, 
it was far more dangerous than before. Mart 
hugged the dam close, flattening himself against 
its face. This was the only thing that saved 
him. He was drenched again andagain. Time 
after time he felt the wind from the falling 
trunks. It seemed almost impossible that he 
could escape. 

Brighter and larger in the dimness ahead 
grew the triangular patch that marked the 
tunnel end. At last it was only twenty feet off. 
Mart felt that his perils were almost over. 

Then, without warning, down came a small 
log, and struck him a glancing blow on the 
back. ‘The shock tore his left hand from its 
hook. But a little more, and his right would 
have been torn away also, and he 
would have dropped into the deep 
water boiling under him. 

For two or three seconds, throb- 
bing with pain and weak from 
fright, Mart hung by one hand, 
clawing with the other for the 
handle of the pork-hook. At last 
he regained it. He looked long- 
ingly at the sunlight beyond the 
tunnel end. It was hard to fail 
now, with safety almost in his 
grasp. Summoning every grain of 
resolution, he moved slowly on- 
ward, crawling snail-like over the 
rotten logs. 

A red sweater glimmered before 
his eyes. One of the drivers had 
come down to peer under the 
water-curtain. He shouted, as 
he saw the plucky boy climbing 
toward him. The cry put fresh 
vigor in Mart’s wearied limbs. 
Foot by foot he crept along the 
dam toward the growing light. 

The man disappeared. A min- 
ute later he was back with a rope. 
Mart’s tired fingers refused to cling 


longer to the hooks. Five feet from 
the end he stopped, swayed back, 
dropped. 


With a cry of encouragement the 
man flung him the line. Mart 
caught its end just as his body 
felt the clutch of the current; and 
his rescuer drew him in to safety. 
Soon he was leaning back in a 
chair in Tom Marks’s chamber, 
with Doctor Wedderburn working 
over him. 

Below on the river-bank John 
Marks fidgeted about, now looking 
at his logs passing smoothly over 
the dam, now stealing a glance at 
his brother’s gaunt figure in the 
window. He wanted to go up to 
see Tom, but pride held him back. 

Presently the door opened, and his sister 
Sarah and Doctor Wedderburn came straight 
down toward him. 

‘‘John,’’ said Sarah, ‘‘won’t you come in 
and speak to Tom? I know he’d be glad to 
see you.”’ 

With a very red face John awkwardly fol- 
lowed the two up to the house. 

‘*Here, sick man,’’ cried the doctor, 
brought a caller for you!’’ 

The two eyed each other doubtfully. Tom’s 
eyes twinkled first, and there was a dash of 
moisture in them, as he reached out his hand. 

The two hands, one strong and brown, the 
other white and shaking, met in a long clasp. 

‘*The lad’s done a good piece of work for you 
to-day, Tom,’’ said John, ‘‘and I’m not going 
to let a stranger shame me before my own 
brother. What d’ye say to a partnership—your 
mill and dam and my logs? What d’ye say, 
Tom?’”’ 

‘I’m with you, John,’’ replied Tom, gladly. 

‘Marks Brothers & Company,’’ continued 
John; ‘‘that sounds pretty good. And here’s the 
Company,’’ he added, clapping Martin on the 
shoulder. ‘‘The new firm couldn’t do business 
without you. If Tom doesn’t adopt you, I will.” 

‘*That’s already settled,’’ announced Tom. 


**T’ve 
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THE PLAQUE AFTER WHICH THE LINCOLN CENT 
WAS DESIGNED. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

laying marbles for ‘‘keeps’’ is gambling, 

according to the decision of a police magis- 
trate in Washington. This is what mothers 
have always told their boys. 
TS are actually raising watermelons in the 

Tanana valley, in Alaska, less than two 
hundred miles from the arctic circle. After 
this, one is ready to believe anything of that 
wonderful country. 


—_ are giving way to motor-boats on 
the canals and lagoons of Venice. Such 
a supplanting of the romantic by the practical 
cannot fail to grieve many persons, but the 
new is ever ruthless in its victories over the old. 


remation is making small headway as a 

general practise, and the day is evidently 
far distant when it will supersede burial. There 
are only forty crematories in the whole country, 
and some of these are no longer in use. 
ja. first on the alphabetical roster of 

the states, is the first to act on the proposed 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution. With- 
out a dissenting voice, the legislature has voted 
in favor of permitting the Federal government 
to levy an income tax. 


ple who complain of the high price of 
living should remember that the rates apply 
to everybody alike. An illustration of this is 
the case of the woman who, protesting at the 
cost of eggs, was met with the reply that one 
egg was a whole day’s work for one hen, and 
that she, too, had to be fed and housed. 
BM» excellent picture to hang in a restaurant is 
one entitled ‘‘The Digestion Race,’’ pub- 
lished in a recent Scientific American. Vari- 
ous foods are shown running round a track, 
and underneath the different groups is marked 
the time that each takes to be assimilated by 
the juices of the stomach. Baked apple, egg, fish 
and venison are ahead, record one hour; while 
jam, crabs and alcoholic drinks bring up the 
rear, having lagged behind more than six hours. 


H to get families living in the crowded 
tenement districts of the cities to move to 
the open country has occupied the thoughts of 
many public-spirited persons. An official in- 
quiry into the subject is about to be made by a 
commission recently appointed in Massachu- 
setts. The commission is directed to consider 
the wisdom of a law permitting the state to 
advance money to help worthy families to secure 
land in the country where they may make them- 
selves independent. 


[2 one of the most eloquent funeral eulogies of 
our language these words are used: ‘‘Were 
every one to whom he did some loving service 
to bring a blossom to his grave, he would 
sleep to-night beneath a wilderness of flowers.’’ 
A beautiful exemplification of this idea was 
given last month in a Western city when thou- 
sands of children passed in long procession 
through the city hall, each placing a flower 
beside the coffin of the mayor, a man beloved 
by all for his nobility of character and his 
unselfish devotion to the public service. 
A» years ago a rather discouraged French- 
man wrote a book to explain to his coun- 
trymen why the ‘* Anglo-Saxons’’ were so much 
more efficient and successful than they. Now 
an Englishman, moved by the fact that Ameri- 
cans, Germans and Frenchmen are winning 
the triumphs of aviation, writes an article con- 
victing the English race of decadence and inca- 
pacity. These national fits of the blues are 
distressing while they last, but both France 
and England have good enough constitutions to 
recover from them without much difficulty. 


1 yp worthy Dutchmen recently proposed in 
the city council of Amsterdam that the 
name of English Alley be changed to Horse 
Alley. Now, English Alley is the street in 
which the Pilgrim Fathers took up their resi- 
dence after leaving England in 1609. The houses 
which they occupied are still to be seen there, 
including the building in which they conducted 
religious worship. The plan to change the 
name became known to other worthy Dutch- 
men, and they protested against wiping out the 
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identifying marks on this famous street, espe- 
cially as many Americans visit the city every 
year to look at the houses in which the founders 
of New England lived. ‘The protest was effect- 
ual, for instead of renaming the street after a 
horse, the council, at its meeting early in July, 
ordered that the street be called English Pilgrim 
Alley, thus identifying it more closely than 
ever with its famous history. 


t the recent annual session of the Interna- 
tional Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Germany, fifteen hundred delegates were 
present. Every important nation in the world 
was represented, Eastern as well as Western. 
The work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations is the modern crusade. Instead of 
trying to rescue Christ’s sepulcher and regain 
the Holy Grail at the cost of blood, it pours 
out its treasure in the effort to develop the 
trinity which forms its motto: ‘‘Spirit, mind, 
body.’’ The credit of starting the movement 
belongs to England, but the development and 
extension of it are American. 


* ¢ 


OUR PLACE. 


Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee. 
Richard C. French. 


* ¢ 


NATIONAL CORPORATIONS. 


national law authorizing the formation of 

corporations to do an interstate business 

is, according to the view of President 

Taft’s Attorney-General, ‘‘the inevitable result 
of economic conditions. ’’ 

The Secretary of Commerce and Labor main- 
tains that relief from the present ‘‘intoler- 
able conditions’’ must come either by uniformity 
of corporation laws among the states, or by 
national charters or licenses. 

The Democratic platform last year demanded 
that corporations engaged in interstate commerce 
should be licensed by the national government, 
and the People’s party platform urged the 
passage of national laws controlling such cor- 
porations. 

The new tariff and revenue law just enacted 
by a Republican Congress taxes the earnings 
of corporations, and thus attempts to bring such 
forms of business under national supervision. 

Both the great parties are evidently in favor 
of an extension of the power of the national 
government over the business of the country. 
The Republicans have acted in Congress. The 
Democrats have demanded action. 

National corporations, that is, companies 
chartered by the national government, would 
be amenable to the control of that government 
alone. Companies chartered in one state are 
subjected to the different laws of every other 
state in which they do business. This condition 
not only complicates the problem of corporate 
business enterprises, but increases the expense 
of doing business. For these reasons some cor- 
poration managers favor national laws. Such 
laws are urged also by many statesmen as a 
means of bringing the large business enter- 
prises under the supervision of the central 
government. 

On the other hand, many other statesmen are 
of the opinion that Congress has no power to 
charter or license a private business corpora- 
tion. It is further urged that the right to charter 
a corporation belongs to the states alone, and 
that the states are better qualified than the 
national government to control and regulate 
them 


It is likely that through the new tax on cor- 
poration earnings some of the legal questions 
involved will be settled, for the power of Con- 
gress to levy the tax will undoubtedly be dis- 
puted in the courts. 


* © 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 


pain has nothing left of its once vast colo- 

nial empire save some small possessions 

in Africa. Now, temporarily menaced by 

bloody upheavals at home, it is fighting for the 
retention of that little. 

For several hundred years Spain has held, 
with other African territory, a few points along 
the mountainous Riff coast of Morocco. The 
wild Kabyle tribesmen have lately been attack- 
ing the Spanish garrisons at these points. The 
continuance of Spanish control of these ancient 
African outposts is of importance, for they 
command the Strait of Gibraltar. Great Britain, 
France and Germany thus have an interest in 
the outcome of the struggle. The Kabyies are led 
by the same Raisuli who has gained notoriety 
and cash in recent years by kidnapping Ameri- 
can and British subjects. He is said to have 
an ambition to be Sultan of Morocco. It is not 
impossible that the mainspring of his present 
activities lies in the capital of some European 
power willing to further his ambitions as well 
as its own interests. 

The present internal troubles of Spain are 
not all directly due to the great unpopularity 
of the war in Morocco. Their causes have been 
long at work—chronic discontent in Catalonia ; 
general resentment of excessive militarism; a 
radical propaganda, fostered by some of the 
ablest writers in the country ; an anticlerical sen- 
timent, which has developed into an anarchistic 
delirium in places, and a sullen unrest among 


| Ja a readin’ club? Not if I know it! I 





the working classes. When the army met re- 
verses, and the reservists were called upon for 
service in Morocco, these things all broke loose 
in a violent storm. Unhappy Spain is facing 
a serious crisis, and will probably face it for 
some time. 

Since the loss of its American and Asiatic 
colonial possessions in 1898, Spain has made an 
effort to improve home conditions, but it is still 
in many respects a medieval country, and when 
its young King suspended the ordinary constitu- 
tional guarantees and declared martial law, he 
exercised his undoubted power in meeting a 
grave situation. 

* ¢ 


SELF-INFLUENCE. 


What we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be. 
Selected. 


* © 
THE WOMAN OF LEISURE. 


ain’t no woman of leisure with nothin’ 

better to do than read books!’? Thus 
spoke the harassed, uneducated wife and mother, 
whose children were daily forgetting at home 
what they learned at school. 

‘*The most dangerous woman in a community 
is a woman of leisure. She tries to divert 
herself by taking up one fad after another, and 
while she proclaims her usefulness, she is really 
undermining the foundations of social order 
and wise charity by her follies, which she calls 
benevolences.’” So a trained worker among 
the poor set forth her irritation with the super- 
fluous helper, who, having no business of her 
own, occupied herself with that of other folk. 

Both critics illustrate the prevalent miscon- 
ception of the meaning and use of leisure. The 
woman they describe is the idle woman. She 
is truly the enemy of society. Whether she reads 
libraries of cheap fiction, or plays day-long 
games of cards, or purveys gossip, or cham- 
pions ‘‘reforms’’ as foolish as they are noisy, 
the idle woman is a burden and a menace. 

On the other hand, every woman who orders 
her life well and wisely is a true woman of 
leisure. Without some space in every day un- 
crowded with duties or pleasures, there is no 
flexibility of plan and no repose of spirit. With- 
out leisure to furnish elasticity and to make 
possible some ripening thought, a woman’s life 
becomes either a treadmill round or a wandering 
butterfly’s flight. 

Leisure is the synonym for reserve power. 
It fosters the sense of responsibility. It illumines 
dulness with humor. It restrains rashness and 
banishes pettiness. To be without leisure is to 
be without wisdom. Leisure sows the rare seed 
which idleness neglects, and even industry can- 
not gather the harvest which has not been sown. 


LENGTHENING THE SPAN OF LIFE. 


here are many evidences of the growth of 

that true university extension which 

means increased interest in the affairs of 
the common people on the part of the higher 
institutions of learning. Two such institutions, 
Columbia and the University of California, 
working separately and independently but simul- 
taneously, have recently made a list of some of 
the ways in which the average man is shorten- 
ing his life, and reducing his chances of attain- 
ing a healthy and happy old age. 

Among the things which most persons do at 
times, but which are known to be harmful and 
frequently dangerous, are running for trains, 
overeating and too hasty eating; the resort to 
stimulants, sleeping in unventilated rooms, 

the house too warm in winter, and the 
air in it too dry; neglecting to screen the house 
from flies and to protect food from th2ir touch ; 
the use of ice from impure water, worry and 
the loss of sleep. 

Few persons are guilty of all these sins of 

omission and of commission, but most persons 
are guilty of some of them. Yet every one 
of them is certain to entail danger, and many 
reduce very surely the natural span of life. 
Moreover, there is not one of these bad habits 
which cannot be cured, nor one that is beyond 
the control of the poorest as well as the richest 
man, 
In a very real sense, every man carries his 
life constantly in his hand, and there is the 
deepest truth as well as wit and humor in Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s remark that no one is 
so likely to die of old age as one who has an 
incurable disease. 

It is the little daily precautions which count. 
The time they take is more than repaid by the 
dividends which accrue to the paid-up policy 
of reasonableness and self-restraint. 


* ¢ 


THE LINCOLN CENT. 


notable change from the established custom 
of the United States in the matter of 
coinage begins with the advent of the 


new Lincoln cent. It is the first American 


coin to bear the portrait of an individual. 

Not only in itself is the new cent interesting, 
but it is worthy of notice also as an indication 
that the plan of giving to the country a more 
artistic metallic currency has not been aban- 
doned. The designs on our coins have always 
been like the faces of certain old friends, so 

















potent in possibilities of happiness that we 
never hesitate to extend to them the glad hand 
of welcome; yet when judged solely from the 
point of view of beauty, they are unattractive 
and ugly. 

In response to a popular demand for an 
improvement, Augustus Saint-Gaudens was 
employed, at the suggestion of President Roose- 
velt, to make designs. The new eagles and 
double-eagles are his work—almost the last from 
his hand. 

Mr. Bela L. Pratt followed Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
in producing coins both beautiful and original, 
his work being the new half-eagles and quarter- 
eagles. The Lincoln cent is still another advance 
toward a coinage that shall be both artistic and 
distinguished. 

On all the previous coins of the United States 
the design has been symbolical—the head of 
Liberty, an Indian or an eagle. This practise 
began in Washington’s day. It was the desire 
and intention to place the head of the Father 
of his Country upon the first coins of the new 
republic, but Washington himself objected. He 
felt that it would seem to many to be a following 
of the custom of the monarchy from which the 
colonies had just set themselves free. 

The country has grown in breadth of view 
as well a3 in area since then, and the old fear 
is laid. It is both pathetic and fitting that the 
first United States coin to bear a portrait should 
be the cent, which circulates most widely among 
the common people, whom the man whose face 
it bears said God must love because He made so 
many of them. And it is fitting, too, that this 
should be the first cent to bear the motto, ‘‘In 


God we trust.’’ 
* © 


THE NATION’S GAME. 


ward the close of the special session, picked 

nines of Republican and Democratic Con- 

gressmen met each other on the baseball 
diamond in Washington, and played a good old- 
fashioned game. ‘Thus was the tedium of tariff 
debates relieved; and the Democratic nine re- 
versed all recent political history by giving the 
Republicans a sound beating. 

And while the nation’s lawmakers rejuvenated 
themselves at Washington, on thousands of 
diamonds from Passamaquoddy to the Golden 
Gate the same game was in progress. What 
town of any pretensions is without its ball- 
team? What college, what school, what class 
even has not its nine? At what summer resort 
is not the game enthusiastically played? Where, 
when the country boys, freed from the hay- 
field, tire of the swimming-pool, are they so 
likely to be found as on the village common or 
in the pasture lot, playing ‘‘scrub’’ or ‘‘old 
cat,’’ if their numbers will not permit them to 
‘*choose up sides’’ ? 

Thousands of men are able to make all or 
part of their living at the sport. Hundreds of 
thousands turn first of all to the baseball page 
of their morning paper, and close their offices 
an hour early rather than miss the game. 
Millions can speak its mysterious language, and 
many thousands show a twisted finger or two 
as evidence of bygone prowess. 

There are games which may fairly claim to 
be international; tennis is perhaps the most 
striking instance. But each nation has a sport 
which answers most exactly to its genius and 
temperament. For America that sport is base- 
ball. Itis not at all surprising that the national 
lawmakers can play the game. 


* ¢ ¢ 


srael is coming into its holy of holies, from which 
it has been barred for many long and bitter 
centuries. As one result of the new régime in 
Turkey all religions are officially recognized on 
an equal basis, and at last the Jews are allowed 
to enter the site of their ancient temple at 
Jerusalem and there worship according to their 
creed. Since the destruction of the second temple 
by the Romans under Titus, in 704. p., no Jew has 
been permitted on the spot. For adozen centuries 
Moslem soldiers, stationed at the gates, have slain 
or turned away all who sought to enter; and the 
devout Jews have had no other privilege than to 
weep and pray outside the walls. Within the 
past generation visiting Christians have been 
allowed, under guard and for payment of a fee, 
to enter the beautiful Mosque of Omar which 
stands where the great Temple of Solomon stood, 
and where Christ taught in its suecessor, which 
was erected after the return from the cap- 
tivity. Beneath its lofty dome is the wonderful 
rock of numberless traditions, revered alike by 
Jews, Christians and Mohammedans. Late in 
July the Jews were allowed to enter and worship 
for the first time. So 1909 is a notable year in 
Jewish history, and the promise of the olden 
prophecy has come to pass. 
t. Louis, the oldest of all the great cities of the 
middle West, is about to celebrate its centen- 
nial with historical, military, industrial and mu- 
nicipal pageants, illuminations, music and a great 
centennial ball. An interesting feature of the 
week will be provided by the races for balloons 
and air-ships—aeroplanes, dirigibles and spherical 
balloons are all to be represented; and an effort 
will be made to have on exhibition the monoplane 
in which Louis Bleriot crossed the English Channel. 
The centennial is that of the incorporation of the 
town, for the first settlement at this point was made 
by the French under Chouteau as early as 1764. 
Be ocean steamships, which cost a million and 
a half dollars apiece, and which in their day— 
only twenty-five years ago—held the transatlantic 
record for fast trips, have just been taken cff 





























their company’s schedule of sailings and are seek- 
ing a purchaser. They are single-screw craft, 
with Pp d engines, and they were displaced 
by twin-screw vessels, with triple expansion en- 
gines, which attain much greater speed at less 
expense, comparatively, for coal. These in their 
turn will doubtless be retired in favor of an im- 
proved type, thus paying the penalty which prog- 
ress imposes, whether on sea or land. ““We gage 
the advance this industry makes,” said the super- 
intendent of a great steel-mill, “by the frequency 
with which we send our machinery to the scrap- 
heap.” 
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WHAT A GIRL MAKES HIM. 
“ hy did you give me such a look in the ice- 


cream parlors yesterday, Miss Bertha?” 

An eager-faced girl put the question to an older 
friend, who, as the most popular débutante of the 
season, was immensely admired by the school- 
girls. 

“Would you really like to know, Olive?” the 
older girl asked, as she drew the other’s hand 
through her arm and walked on with her. “It 
hurt me to see you sitting talking in the house 
with a young man who kept his hat on his head.” 

“TI could not ask him to take it off, Miss Bertha, 
though I wished that he would.” : 

“There are ways of doing such things,” was the 
reply; ‘and a girl should learn tactful ways of 
insisting on courteous treatment. Yesterday one 
of my cousins, a college boy, who had been 
smoking on the veranda, jumped up as I came out 
and said he would walk home with me. ‘Shall we 
just sit here, then, till you have finished your 
cigar?’ I asked. He hastened to say that he 
thought I did not object to the smoke. ‘I do not 
for myself,’ I replied ; ‘but I knew that you would 
rather not be seen on the street with me while 
you were smoking.’ He flung his cigar away in- 
stantly and with a red face told me that I was a 
brick. You see, he is really one himself.” 

At this point of the conversation three young 
men, walking abreast and deep in discussion and 
laughter, came toward the two ladies. Olive, to 
avoid a collision, would have stepped off the side- 
walk, but her companion kept her beside her, 
coming almost to a standstill as the young men 
brushed against her. 

“I beg your pardon,” came the quick apology, 
and instantly three hats were in hand and a flush 
on the lads’ faces. 

“They knew better, only, as every woman they 
had passed had probably got off the sidewalk for 
them, they were oblivious to the necessity for 
attention. Half and half is the rule of the side- 
walk, although men should give more to women, 
and the young of both sexes to their elders. 

“To be sure one can overdo any good thing,” 
Miss Bertha talked on, affectionately pressing the 
girl’s hand on her arm. There was the case of 
the young man going to a party and discovering 
that his new trousers were six inches too long. 
He asked his mother to shorten them, but she 
was going to a club meeting and suggested he 
take them to his sister. However, his sister was 
busy with her own gown for the party and told 
him to take them to the maid. Unfortunately the 
maid was going out, so the lad cut off the extra 
length himself. Later in the afternoon his mother 
returned, remembered her son’s request, found 
the trousers, cut off six inches and finished them 
neatly. Later the sister had some leisure, got 
the trousers and repeated the shortening. The 
maid, too, coming in early from her afternoon out, 
bethought her of Master Jack’s predicament, 
found the trousers and kindly lent her scissors 
and needle to serve him. 

Olive’s laugh rang out so loud that Miss Bertha 
regretted her funny story in so public a place. 
“What a gorgeous sunset!” she exclaimed. 
“Those flying, fantastic clouds look as though 
a giant battle were on.” 

“Yet such a silent battle,” the girl replied, in- 
stinctively lowering her voice. 

Miss Bertha smiled. 
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AN UNCOMMON SCOLD. 


nne Royall, one of the few women ever tried in 
the United States as a “common scold,” has 
recently found in Sarah Harvey Porter a biogra- 
pher who proves that, although a scold, she was 
uncommon and interesting. 

Her parents were pioneers, and her backwoods 
childhood full of peril from hardships, wild beasts 
and Indians. In early girlhood she married, most 
happily, the wealthy retired Revolutionary officer 
of Virginia for whom her widowed mother was 
washerwoman; he had first encouraged the 
pretty and eager child to use his library, and later 
made her mistress of his home. He died, and she 
was legally but unjustly deprived of his fortune, 
and turned to her pen to earn her living. 

Honest, industrious and fervently patriotic, her 
prejudices and her vitriolic tongue made her often 
unfairly bitter in her attacks on public personages, 
and on accepted conventions and beliefs. Some of 
her enemies concocted the charge that she was a 
“common scold,” and pushed it to its conclusion 
against justice and probably also against law. 

The first time she was called before the court 
she was discharged, in the belief that under the 
English law invoked no punishment was allowable 
but ducking. In 1829 it was scarcely possible to 
duck an elderly woman in the national capital— 
less than ever after a model of a ducking-stool 
had been made at the navy-yard by the court’s 
order and exhibited. 

But her foes persisted; laws and precedents, 
mostly of the thirteenth century, were ransacked, 
and at last a loophole was found by which fine or 
imprisonment might be substituted. She was 
tried, convicted, fined, and bound over to keep 
the peace for one year. The trial reads to-day 
like a bit of comic opera burlesque. 

But the indomitable old lady, although defeated, 
was not silenced. She spoke her mind as she 
pleased till she died, at eighty-five. 

For many years she was a familiar Washington 
figure, comic and pathetic, with her bright eyes, 
antique bonnet, and little trotting figure, very 
poor, very busy, always seeking news. Often she 
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was bbed or laughed at,—it was not all comic 
opera to have been once sentenced as a scold,— 
but she had warm friends, and many distinguished 
men enjoyed her racy talk. 

“Old Mrs. Royall called in the other day with 
one of her books to present to him,’’ wrote Francis 
P. Blair of the President. ““When she opened her 
budget, he saw it held also a partridge in the 
feathers she had bought for her dinner. He in- 
vited her in, and the poor old crazy woman made 
a hearty meal with him.” 

She was never crazy, only queer, and there 
are few pleasanter historic glimpses of the White 
House table than this of old Anne Royall and 
Andrew Jackson, honest, homely, fearless, and 
with a reminiscent backward flavor, both chatting 
together over their dinner and, one may fairly 
guess, pleased with each other’s company. 
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HARD NAMES. 


Fe. Americans have trouble in pronouncing the 
name “Schenectady,” although the spelling of 
it is not always so easy. In “Talks in a Library” 
Lawrence Hutton tells of an old Scotch laird 
whose guest one summer was a young lady named 
Miss Cunningham, who came from Schenectady. 
“Skinney-taddy” and “Skenk-ter-addy” were as 
near to it as the laird usually came. 


In his eyes the orthographic and orthoepic beam 
of his own titles and _ appellations was entirely 
4 by the marvelous mote known as Sche- 
nectady ; and he never realized that the inhabitants 
of the counties of Schoharie, Cattaraugus and 
Chemung State of New York might safely 
bite their thumbs at the residents of the Shire of 
Fife in the kingdom of Scotland, until his eyes 
were opened somewhat rudely, and his sight was, 
in a way, restored. 

“Uncle John,” I said to him suddenly one 
evening when he was in convulsions over Sche- 
noeteay> “Uncle John, what is the name of your 


Pp 

“Baldutho’.” 

“And of your parish?” 

“Aroncrauch.” 

“And of your post-office?” 

“Pittenweem.” 

“And of your railway station?” 

“Killcon _ 

“And still, Unele John,” I contin “you, as 
Laird of uthy [the vernacular form], elder of 
the kirk of Arroncraw, receiving your letters and 
pners at Pittenweem, and taking your trains at 

illnocker, think Schenectady funny!” 





WHO “FILLS THE STOCKING?” 


he distinguishing quality of the Frenchwoman 

is her strong common sense. She is not a 
sentimentalist, but is eminently practical. If 
there is so much comfort, substantiality and se- 
curity among the French middle class, the woman 
can take the larger share of the credit for it. In 
“France of the French” Mr. E. H. Baker says 
that all her domestic affairs are regulated by the 
strictest prudence, carefulness and foresight. 


The domestic instinct is so strong in the French- 
woman that the safety of her home is apt to be- 
come to her an object too absorbing, too exclusive, 
and to lead to the defects and drawbacks which 
attend all exaggeration. It is not the Frenchman 
so much as the Frenchwoman who “fills the stock- 
ing” with small savings, a little economized there 
a little here, and who has built up a position of 
some substance for we OR family who commenced 
humbly and knew hards! ip. 

The power of patient industry of the French 
working woman is scarcely less admirable than 
her self-abnegation. Her qualities stand out more 
saliently than those of the middle class, because 
of her inferior opportunities and greater trials. 

When one considers L wages that are earned 


the well-looked-after appearance of 
dren. This could never be without the 
solid qualities of the women. 
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AN OLD COLONY LOVER. 


n the year 1740 a young Scotsman landed in 

Boston and made his way to East Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, where he went to work for a 
scythemaker. His name was Hugh Orr. He 
soon became acquainted with Mary Bass, daughter 
of Capt. Jonathan Bass, and proceeded to fall 
in love with her. 


The captain and his wife did not favor the 
match, and even refused to allow Orr to see their 
dau: Then the lover asked the 
father his reasons 


“T have three,” replied the captain. ‘First, you 
are both too young; second, you are too poor; 
third, you are a pe a 

e are — g older every day,” replied 
the lover, ‘‘and I do not always expect to 
nop to being a foreigner, 


But Captain Bass was not to be convineed, and 
sent Mary to Boston. 

Not long after, the young man rode up to the 

tain’s door, jum off his horse, threw the 

reins over the post and went into the house. 

“T have been to Boston to see Mary,” he said; 
“she is very well.” 

“If that is your way,” said the old captain, ‘“‘we 
may as well withdraw our objections at once.’ 

And so Hugh and Mary were married and lived 
happy ever after. 


. r3 
am not to blame for 


A QUEEN MAY LOOK AT A MAN. 


here is an old story long current in his home 

city, Brooklyn, about the late Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, which illustrates how a son is to his 
mother the most important being in the world. In 
Doctor Cuyler’s case, one could not justly question 
his ability and usefulness. Besides being a suc- 
cessful pastor, he was the author of many reli- 
gious books which were read here and abroad, 
as well as a frequent contributor to certain mag- 
azines. 


When he was in England, he and his mother 
corresponded regularly, and at great length, so 
the tradition goes. 

a letter came in which he described his 
: ion to Queen Victoria. Mrs. Cuyler read 
t with eagerness, hardly able to wait till she had 
finished before telling some one what had hap- 

ned. When she at last got through the let- 

r, she hastened to a neighbor’s house and 
announced : 

“T’ve just got a letter from England, and, do you 
know, the queen has seen Theodore.” 


When Tired Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves and assists the digestion—re- 
freshes and invigorates the entire system. (Ade. 




















| SSNS GO Taba AD WRITERS EARN 
W\d4-beealakece LARGE SALARIES. 


We can help you to prepare by mail to increase your 
salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 











CASE SCHOOL of APPLIED SCIENCE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Affords complete course of instruction in the 
following branches: Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Mining and Chemical Engineering. 
Fully equipped laboratories. Six large build- 
ings devoted exclusively to class rooms and 
laboratories. Half of each scholastic day devoted 
to class room work, half to practical work. 

For ue information address the Presi 














Pp on ppprovas without a cent 
WD Spex reigh prepaid. DON’T 
m= PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY of tires from any one 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard-of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
ONE CEN write a postal and every 
thing will be sent you free, post-paid, 
by return mail. You will get much valuable in 
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up-Wheels and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


WI MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 50, CHICAGO 





A DELICIOUS DRINK 


Baker's Cocoa 


made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best tropical 
fruit. Itis a per- 
fect food, highly 
nourishing and 


easily digested. 





Peeters, 
52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & Go. Ltd, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 





Habit — that’s it. 
an e row 
with the habit. 






of wear- 


conform to the shoe. 


The Wort 
“Ge” Shoe 


Easy when first put on. Never 
causes corns, but affords great 
relief to those you have, and 
st of it resists 
moisture, keeping 
the soles of your feet 
dry andsafe-guarding 
ro —- jt, a 
r and experience 
Teal foot comfort. 


Men's $4.00 
to $6.00 


Women’s 
$2.00 


to 
$5.00 


DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for §5 yrs. 















If your 
pa will 
not supply you we'll 
sell direct. Send his 
name to our nearest 
storeand askfor cata. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, t. B, 
406 Washington Street, Boston ass. 
Fulton Street, eee New York. 
15 8. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 1225 Broadway, New York. 
Hudson Terminal New York. 
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Open a bank 
account by 
mailinthe 


First Mortgage 
Guarantee & 
Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia 


Your savings will earn 
4% compound interest. By 
2 our plan $10 per month will 
Gov. Leslie M. Shaw grow in 10 years to $1,473.00. 
A larger or smaller amount proportionately, 
Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, now president of 
this institution, has greatly simplifted banking 
by mail —eliminated all red tape. No trouble 
to open an account and no trouble to close, 
ony mail your deposit — any sum you please, 
the larger the better, but it had better be one 
dollar than nothing. Your bank book will be 
sent by return post. 
You may withdraw any part or all of your 
deposit without notice. 


4% compound interest on 
Savings-fund accounts. 
Liberal Interest on Checking accounts. 


Send for our booklet “‘ How to Save by Mail” 
which explains Gov. Shaw's easyand safe way of 
banking by mail. Write fora copy today—free. 


The First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Company 
Leslie M. Shaw, President 
941 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





| AMATITE costs less 


| any money for paint. 





WIZARD cept Nickel-pitd 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog F 
(or man) without permanent in- \) 
. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
arergee by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins 
ER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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An 
Unusually 
Dressy Stocking 


For LADIES, MISSES and 
CHILDREN. 

This “Iron Clad,”’ No. 99, has 
the fine, silk-lisle appearance 
of amuch more expensive hose 
Made of the best 2-ply combed 
Egyptian Lisle yarn witha fine, 
elastic rib. Fits any limb and 
resists wear wonderfully. 


No. 99, Only 25c. 


In black or tan. 
Your dealer will supply 
ou—if not, send us 25¢. 
‘or each pair, stating 
size and colors. We 
mail prepaid 
Write for fine 
CATALOGUE, in 
colors, showing 
this and other 


“Iron Clads” 
for the 
Whole Family 
















No Painting 


than the “smooth 
surfaced” roofings at 
the beginning, and its 
comparative cost grows 
less every year because 
you never have to spend 


Amatite has a_ real 
mineral surface which gives 
protection witthoul painting 
or attention of any kind. 


_The man who buys Ama- 
tite makes no mistake. 





Sample and booklet on 
request. 
BARRETT Mrc. Co. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 


Minneapolis New Orleans London, Eng. 









FIVE CENTS 
THE OUNCE 
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hiclets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
If you 't buy Chiclets our neigh 
Try Them ! belnoed send & — canta he peo 
packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 




















enaiah ben Jehoidah, he that led 
The armored host of Solomon, bent low 
Before that ancient king. ‘My lord,” he said, 
“For leagues on leagues beyond the Jordan’s flow 
I sought the priceless gift that now I bear 
To thee, belovéd master. Lo! within 
This cup of golden beryl sparkle fair 
Those drops that fell before the world knew sin— 
The Dews of Life, a draft whereof shall give 
Immortal youth—eternal, deathless spring— 
To him that drains their essence. Drink! and live 
Forever, Shield of Judah!” And the king, 
The noble beaker taking, paused a space 
To dream, as old men will; then, musing, spoke : 
“To live forever! So, when all my race 
Hath passed away, alone to bear the yoke 
Of earthly care? When none is left alive 
Of those I love, of those whom even now 
My heart desires? What! Shall I survive 
All, all my friends, such perfect friends as thou, 
True, gallant soldier? Nay. The sacred lands 
Let others rule; my days are growing few; 
Man’s life belongs in God’s almighty hands; 
And thus—I do as God would have me do!” 
He turned the cup; the precious drops were flung 
Upon the sands, and where with life divine 
They touched the barren waste, in beauty sprung 
That faithful tree, the never-fading pine. 
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A SUNDAY ON A STEAMBOAT. 


" ou’ ve taken to Sabbath- 
keeping on this boat, 
have you, captain?’’ 

asked one of the passengers at 
breakfast on Sunday morn- 


‘*Well, not exactly that,’’ 
said the captain. ‘‘The boat 
has to keep going, and we 
have to make our landings, and meals have to 
be cooked, and passengers let on and off, and 
the mate has to keep bossing the deck-hands, 
and there has to be a good deal on the boat 
that’s just the same as any other day. But 
we’ ve undertaken to do two or three little things 
that make the day a little different. 

‘First of all, there’s no card-playing on 
Sunday. We don’t allow gambling, anyway, 
and it somehow goes against my bringing up to 
see people play cards on Sunday when they 
haven’t anything else to do all the week. Then 
we don’t have dancing on Sunday. They can 
have the band playing six nights in the week, 
and that’s enough. If they want any music on 
Sunday, the band will play some good, quiet 
music, and if they want to sing, why, there’s 
some Gospel hymn-books. 

‘*We’ve got one other rule, too, and it applies 
to all the week. There’s no cursing on the 
boat. Some boats think you’ve got to have the 
mate cursing the deck-hands with every order. 
We find we get as much work done without the 
cuss-words, and it sounds better. That’s all.’’ 

The passengers took it good-naturedly, and 
many of them liked it from the outset. Some 
one asked whether it would not be possible to 
hold a regular service, and inquiry developed 
the fact that there was a minister on board. 

They held the service in the forward cabin— 
a pleasant little meeting, with plenty of sing- 
ing, and a short sermon on ‘‘The River of the 
Water of Life.’®? And even those who at first 
had looked forward to a very dull day were 
happy. 

Many of the people on the boat were ‘‘round- 
trippers,’’ taking the journey from St. Louis 
up the Tennessee and back, and already had 
come to know each other well. As for the rest, 
who had come on at various landings down the 
river, the service acted as a general introduction. 

During the afternoon one person after another 
sought the minister, who found himself in 
charge of an extemporized parish. Each person 
had his own difficulties and hopes, which in 
some way found expression in response to the 
spirit of the day. Among the rest, and one 
that remained distinct in memory, was a mother 
with a little crippled girl, coming down from 
the hills of Tennessee to a hospital in St. 
Louis. 

‘“‘Are you acquainted in St. Louis, sir?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘And do you know about the hos- 
pitals there? And do you know the surgeon 
to whom our doctor is sending us? And do 
you know anything about hip disease? And 
do you think my little girl will get well? 

‘*T don’t think you can understand—but 
maybe you can—how a mother feels going to a 
great city and taking her little girl in this way, 
nor how much I dread it, nor how much it 
will mean to us if she comes back well. And 
you’ll never know what a comfort it is to spend 
a day like this, and to feel that you’re among 





Christian people who care. And whatever | a: 


happens, I shall always be glad, so glad, that 
this restful, beautiful Sabbath came first.’’ 
The boat was passing Fort Henry, and the 
minister stood with the captain on the hurri- 
cane-deck, trying to make real to himself the 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 





battle and the passage of the gunboats up the 
river, a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night, and they talked of the service of the 
morning and the experiences of the day. 

‘*T see they have kept you pretty busy,’’ 
said the captain. 

‘*Yes, I have found a parish on this boat, 
every heart with its own needs and longings,’’ 
said the minister. 

‘It’s always so,’’ said the captain. ‘A boat 
is a little world by itself, and just as many 
kinds of people on it as there are in the world. 
And whatever the world needs, the folks on 
the boat need. And that’s why we try to make 
Sunday just a little different. And I notice 
that it does folks good.’’ 


* ¢ 


“A YANKEE OF ALBANIA.” 


e was an old Albanian farmer from back in 
some mountain valley, three or four days’ 
journey from the city, and had come in with 

the other farmers of the village to attend the 
annual fair. Perhaps he had brought a goat, or a 
donkey, or a little bag of corn to turn into money. 
Whatever it was, he had evidently been success- 
ful, for he was now proposing to indulge in a 
luxury no less than a real, European-enameled 
bowl. 


Other farmers had sold their corn and donkeys 
and sheep, or wool, as doubtless he had done, for 
Martinis and cartridge-belts and cartridges; but 
these had not been luxuries. They were as neces- 
sary as food and clothing; for life, cheap as it was 
om - the gun, was cheaper than a rabbit’s with- 

That was last year and the year before and the 
hundreds of years before that one, when a price 
was on every man’s head, and only his wit and his 
grit and his gun brought him through. 

Even ay, under the constitution and the 

rinciples of liberty, equality, fraternity and 
Justice the old primal tides of ssion surge 
upward and break bounds again and again. Two 
neighbors aa the other day over the amount 
of water each was drawing from the common 
stream, and the gun settled the dispute; but the 
present is better, as this old man proved. 

Picture him in his homespun suit of wool, neither 
bleached nor dyed. A little skull-cap, a short 
jacket trimmed with heavy black braid, trousers 
skin-tight and laced to the knee, moccasins of 
untanned hide and bound with thongs—thus was 
he clothed. 

His face had a month’s growth of beard, grizzled 
gray, his skin was tanne cop r-color by sun and 
exposure ; but the wrinkles did not lie deep and a 
twinkle in his eye relieved the face of somberness. 

After many minutes of sorting and comparing, 
he selected a white enameled bowl and asked the 


price. 

“Ten metaliks,”—ten cents,—was the answer. 

The farmer ——— by offering six, and then 
the battle of wits began. 

The merchant refused, but after much parleying, 
“as a special concession and favor to an old man, 
he would take nine. 

The farmer would give six and a half, but he 
could afford no more. He was poor and he was 
old, and he had come far, and the trader was taking 
advantage of him. 

pine the trader said, ‘“You are an old man and 
I cannot dispute with you longer; give me eight 
metaliks.” 

The old farmer pulled a small, dirty cotton ba; 
out of his pocket, or untwisted the string an 
counted out seven metaliks, laid them on the table 
and started off. 

The merchant called to him, protesting he could 
not accept them; he was already selling the bowl 
for less than he would to ——, else; but the 
farmer held his ground, arguing is case again 
from first to last, insisting he paid more 
the article was worth. But when the merchant 
called to his clerk to take the money to him and 
receive the bowl, with a sigh of resignation 
he sepin opened the money-bag and searc out 
a half-metalik, which he tendered, and which, 
although bares me rotesting against it, the mer- 
chant accepted, an e transaction was done. 

Then the salaams. ‘‘May you have many years 
added to your life. May many sons added 
to your family. May you live in health. May 

our harvest abundant. will eat from this 

wl to oo aaa ae -— peppiaees, 

saying whic a salute of the ,he passed 
~~~ the street. 

Has he not well earned the title, “A Yankee of 
Albania?” 
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JASPER’S LOFTY AIM. 


ohn Allen of Tupelo, who, while in Congress, 
used to be known as “Private John,” enjoys 
telling of a unique character near his home 
known as “Jasp” White. Jasp had lived in single 
blessedness a good many years, but finally, in the 
evening of his life, he married, and in due time an 
heir was born to him. The day after this momen- 
tous event, a writer in Lippincott’s Magazine states, 
Mr. Allen met Jasp in the street. 


“T understand, Jasp,” said the “Private,” “that 
you’ve a fine baby boy up at your place. Have 
you decided on his name?” 

“Yes, suh,” chuckled Jasp, ‘‘we’s already de- 
cided on a name.” 

“What's it to be?” 

Jasp traced one toe reflectively in a semicircle 
before him. ‘You know, suh,” he said, finally, 
“T’s allus been a pow’ful han’ fer dem Scripture 
folks, an’ so I’s decided t’ name de kid after some 
o’ dem big officers what de Bible talks ’bout. I’s 
settled on de name Beelzebub.” 

“Beelzebub!” 

“Yes, suh, dat’s de name!”’ announced Jasp, in 
a tone betokening finality. ‘“‘Beelzebub’s amighty 


e name, suh. It shore looks like I’s aspirin’ 
w’ ful high, but I figgers dat boy’ll be a credit to 
is name.’ 


A HAPPY HISTORIAN. 


he intellectual training of Edward Gibbon, 
T the great historian, is a matter of unusual 

interest, writes Mr. James Ford Rhodes, in 
Scribner’s Magazine. “From my early youth,” 
wrote Gibbon, in his “Autobiography,” “I aspired 
to the character of a historian.” 


He had “an early and invincible love of reading,” 
which he said he “would not exchange for all the 
treasures of India,” and which led him to a “‘vague 
and multifarious’ rusal of books. Before he 
reached the age of fifteen he was matriculated at 
Magdalen College, giving this account of his prep- 


ration : 
“T arrived at Oxford,” he said, ‘“‘with a stock of 
erudition that might have puzzled a doctor and a 
degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy would 
have been ashamed.” He did not adapt himself 
to the life or method at Oxford, and from them 
sogerently derived no benefit. 

ibbon passed nearly five years at Lausanne, 





from the age of sixteen to that of twenty-one, and 
they were fruitful years for his education. It was 
almost entirely an affair of self-training, as his 
tutor soon perceived that the student had gone 
beyond the teacher, and allowed him to pursue 
his own special bent. 

After his history was published and his fame 
won, he recorded this opinion: ‘In the life of 
every man of letters there is an aera, from a level, 
from whence he soars with his own wings to his 
proper height, and the most important part of his 
education is that which he bestows on himself.” 

This was certainly true in Gibbon’s case. On 
his arrival at Lausanne he hardly knew any 
French, but before he returned to England he 
thought spontaneously in French, and understood, 
spoke and wrote it better than he did his mother 


tongue. 

“f have drawn a prize in the lottery of life,” 
wrote Gibbon. ‘I am disgusted with the affecta- 
tion of men of letters who complain that the 
have renounced a substance for a shadow, an 
that their fame affords a a compensation for 
7, censure and persecution. 

* own experience, at least, has taught me a 
very different lesson. Twent happy years have 
been animated by the labor of my history, and its 
success has given me a name, a rank, a character 
in the world to which I should not otherwise have 
been entitled.” ‘ 









CSS 
By Willian Hervey Woods 


n clinging napkins, softly cool, 
They lap me, cheek and brow. 


“Breathe easily,” a pleasant voice 

Says in mine ear. And now 

Blown odors from Oblivion’s isles 

Salute my sense; and I, 

En route, but lingeringly alive, 

Am wondering, as I fly, 

How near—that—chartless coast may be— 
The brink—the plunging-place— 


And while I wonder, lo! my wife 
Bends down with shining face. 
**All’s over, hours ago!” she cries. 


Amen! With courage new 
I rise. I know what death is now, 
And resurrection, too. 


* ¢ 


THE ONLY WAY. 


66 ow glad and proud Chauncey will be!” 
H thought Mrs. Talcott, exultingly, as she 
folded the letter which had put her in a 
happy flutter of excitement. “I must go right 
down to his office and tell him.” Passing out of 
the house, she paused a moment before the tele- 
phone in the hall, then shook her head. It would 
be much better to keep the letter a complete sur- 
prise until she could be with Chauncey and share 
in his satisfaction, she reflected. 


A half-hour later her husband looked up from 
his desk and _ greeted her with a smile. ‘Well, 
Clarice, I didn’t know you were coming down 
this—” Tinga-ling-ling rang the desk telephone, 
which Taicott drew toward him. 

“Yes, Talcott & Randall,” he said, a moment 
later. “Oh, about the R. and G. matter—no, not 
yet—all right. Yes, we’ll take it up next week.” 

“I came down, eee to—”’ Tin 
tinga-lin pling, ~~ ry e telephone. 

“Hello in double o fourteen,” said Talcott. 
“Wrong number? All right.” 

“TI came down-town to—”’ Once more the tele- 

hone claimed Talcott’s attention, and this time 

ere was a long discussion, during which Mrs. 
Taleott drew the letter from her bag and reread 
it. When at last the receiver was again hung up 
she said, with a sigh, “Now, Chauncey, I want 
to— Does your telephone never stop ringing?” 
“Well, this does cupees. to be its busy day,” 
laughed Talcott, pulling the instrument toward 
him and stopping the insistent ringing by putting 
the telephone to his ear. 

“Yes, Talcott & Randall. Oh, about the R. 
andG. It’s under advisement now. Yes, any time, 
or I’ll ring you up the first of the week.’ 

“Now if we can have a minute’s peace I’ll show 
you what brought me down —” 

Li nage Fame y be the telephone, and Talcott, 
laughing rather apologetically, began to listen to 
what his wife soon decided was to be an endless 
telephonic monologue, for only at long intervals 
did Talcott speak, and then said no more than 
“Yes,” “I understand,” or “All right,” and when, 
after long and close attention, he said earnestly, 
“T don’t quite get your idea in regard to the legal 
side of the matter. If you’ll just explain the firm’s 
position—” she sighed hopelessly; but Talcott 
was too much engrossed to observe her impatience. 

“Now, Clarice,” he said, amiably, a few moments 
later, when the telephone was again pushed aside ; 
but there was no answer, and he turned and found, 
p > astonishment, that there was no Clarice in 

8 office. 

“What a restless little body she is!” he said to 
himself, with an indulgent smile. “I wish she 
hadn’t gone.” Tinga-ling, tinga-ling-ling. ‘“There’s 
bg) mye 2 again. 

“Yes, I’m Mr. Talcott. You, Clarice! Where 
are you? t made you— Important news? 
Bob won the Heidelberg scholarship? You don’t 
say so! I want to see the letter. Why in the 
world didn’t you tell me when you were here? 
Hello, are ’ there? Rung off, and I don’t know 
where she is. Now I’ll have to wait until night to 
hear all about it. Women are certainly funny.” 
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A MISGUIDED MISSIONARY. 


he Bakers and the Collinses lived across 
narrow lawns from each other. But the 
Bakers were two old ladies, and their dog 
was a dejected little yellow cur, with chronically 
drooping tail_—a “stray,” that had never been 
able wholly to forget his early misfortunes,—while 
the Collinses were the mother and father of four 
boys, about whom and their big St. Bernard numer- 
ous boy and girl cousins were wont to gather 
during the summer months. 


The first time that one of these visiting cousins 
—a young man of “five, going on six”—spied the 
Baker dog through the £ ckets, ‘‘He’s a sneak!” 
he declared. ‘‘Uncle Rob says that dogs that 
keep their tails down like that are no good!” 

Not a. after this, the lonely little yellow dog, 
hearin Idly joyous whoops on the Collins side 
of the fence, crawled through and, timidly, over 
to the scene of jollification. 

= the sneak!” exclaimed the “five, going 
on six. 

“Sneak? What makes you say that?” asked 
one of the others. 

“**Cause he holds his tail that way.” 

“Couldn’t he be cured, maybe—by us tying it 
high up over his back till it w there?” 

“Maybe—let’s try!” And with the help of a 
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stocking and a leather belt and several hair-rib- 
bons, they succeeded at last in securing the droop- 
ing appendage up between the shaggy shoulders, 
the owner unresisting, but plainly far from pleased. 

Released, he made a dash for home; and a few 
minutes later two very flushed and perturbed old 
ladies appeared at the Collins gate. 

They wanted to know why their r, inoffensive 
little dog had been so maltreated. They wanted 
to know if they had not always been good neigh- 
bors, and civil and considerate and uncomplaining, 
even when the Collins dog bayed the moon for 
hours together almost under their windows. 

Mrs. Collins was really distressed, and gatherin 
her small br about her, she proceeded to pu 
some very searching questions. ‘ 

“T never!” protested the “five, going on six,” 
hurt to the heart at any imputation of unkindness. 
“T never hurted him at all! I helped him, I did! 
I unsneaked him, so’s he’d be a brave dog!” 
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USEFUL, ALTHOUGH DISAGREEABLE. 


= ow that the Tompkinses have moved,” 
N remarked Mrs. Harkins, as she poured 
Mr. Harkins his second cup of coffee, “I 
suppose we can count upon having some peace 
and quiet in the neighborhood. I’m really sorry 
to say it, but I was glad to see the last of the 
moving-van.” 


mh so?” asked Mr. Harkins, presently; and 
his wife looked at him with an expression that 
said puaey enone that she regarded the question 
as an affectation. 

“Mr. Tompkins was so cantankerous!” she ex- 
plained, promptly. “I always felt as if he were 
watching us constantly, just to catch us doing 
something that he might consider objectionable. 

“T don’t doubt but he was,’’ agreed her husband. 
“T believe it was Tompkins who made such a fuss 
over the Smith gramophone, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. They Ley’ the thing all day and half 
the night. It was like living next door to a per- 
manent circus.” 

**T remember,” said Mr. Harkins, reminiscently. 
“And then there was the rusty ventilator on 
Brainard’s stable. How it did 1-"r Tompkins 
wee the chap who finally made them oil it, wasn’t 

ie o> 


“Nobody else could have made them oil it,” 
~ Fe arkins. “You wouldn’t even expostu- 
a 


“No. I hate to expostulate. And then there 
was that mournful dog just round the corner. 
How he used to howl at night! What has become 
of him, I wonder?” 

“Mr. | Sage ge went to the police about it,” 
replied his wife, poe y 

‘Didhe? Made himself disagreeable, as usual— 
and the dog stopped howling. Then there was 
that pang of boys who used to play ball in the 
street —’ 


Mrs. Harkins laid down her knife and fork. 
“TI know what you mean,” she said, “but I never 
did like that man Tompkins.” 
“Neither did I, my dear,” said her husband, with 
a sigh, “‘but for all that I can’t nee wondering if 
= — didn’t get considerable benefit 
rom him. 
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JUST IN TIME. 


hey were discussing the salient traits of old 

Squire Gregson’s character, the funeral 

being a thing of the past. “Some way or 
*nother, between his going an’ the burying, nobody 
felt free to speak,” Abel Nutting had said, as an 
introduction to his remarks. “It seemed more’n 
likely he’d come to again, an’ call us to account, 
same as usual.” 


“He was free to give to phylanthropy an’ the 
church,” said Barton Sedgwick, when his turn 
came, “but in the fam’ly circle I called him kind 
o’ close. I won’t go so fur’s to say he was actu’lly 
nigh, but he cert’nly was kind o’ close.” ° 

As how?” inquired three voices, in unison. 
They all had plenty of instances of the old squire’s 
“closeness,” but it was Barton’s privilege to speak 
first—he being a cousin once removed. 

“Well, I was there to a Sunday dinner with him 
last December,” said Barton, slowly. ‘He invited 
Sally and me, same as always, once a year. 

“Well, Sally had one o’ those stuffy colds that 
make you feel worse’n if you had pneumony, and 
she vowed she wouldn’t go. She said she couldn’t 
taste onything, anywer and the mere thoughts 
0’ his cold gee and boiled potatoes went against 
her. But she wanted I should 5° for policy, same 
as all us relations went—and I did. 

“Well, when I got there, and told square, he 
said, ‘Sally not coming!’ and clipped it right out 
into the kitchen, leaving ,the doors open all the 


ose potatoes boi 
yet? That’s good. You lift out Mis’ Sedgwick’s 
—, an’ it’ll be just right to i. for my break- 
‘ast to-morrow,’ he said, ‘for Mis’ Sedgwick is 
kep’ at home with a cold. Lift it out careful! 
That’s right!’ 

““An’ when he come back to me he was all 
creased up with smiles, he was so pleased with 
himself.” 

¢ ¢@ 


ONE OF NATURE’S BLUNDERS. 


uring the first year of the Hosfords’ resi- 
D dence at their newly acquired country 

home Mrs. Hosford was in a chronic state 
of surprise, with many periods of indignation. 
“Just because I’ve always lived in the city, they 
take advantage of my ignorance to make me 
believe all sorts of stories,” she said, plaintively, 
one night, to her husband. “I have been real pro- 
voked, but now I’m just hurt.” 


“What's peopeneat” inquired her husband, as 
he Reepened to listen. 

“Why, old Mr. Compton, our neighbor down the 
road, told me that the tree whic the most 
apple-blossoms was likely have the most 
apples,” said Mrs. Hosford, ‘‘and I believed him.” 
“Seems reasonable,” assented her husband. 

“Oh, but it’s just the other way,” said Mrs. 
Hosford, with considerable heat for a person no 
longer provoked. ‘The tree that I got the very 
most blossoms from, the one that almost deco- 
rated the Hibbards’ parlor when Margaret was 
married, has hardly any apples on it at all!” 





NOT HER FIRST CHOICE. 


e was excessively fond of dancing, says a 
H writer in the Utica Tribune. Also he was 

very clumsy, and like a good many other 
people, he was fondest of doing the thing he did 
worst. 


She, too, was excessively fond of in with 

the difference that she was the personifica’ jon of 

. But now she was suffering. Already he 

torn her train with his ungovernable feet, and 

her dainty pn pe bore the marks of his shoes. 
At last she could stand it no longer. 

“Let us sit out the rest of this dance,” she sug- 

gested. “I am tired.” 


He was reluctant. “I thought you said you 


could die waltzing,” he said. 
“So I could,” she replied, “but there are pleas- 
anter ways of dying than being trampled to death.” 
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THE MOTH. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 


licker-flick, 
Above the wick, 

Burned the candle-flame. 
Through the open window-shutter 
Young Moth-Miller came. 
Straight he fluttered toward the 

yellow, 
Bright, alluring thing, 
And alas, poor, foolish fellow, 
Scorched his downy wing! 
Little ones, take lesson from him, 
Be not overbold ; 
Stop and think that glittering things 
Are not always gold. 
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THE KEEPER OF 


THE KEYS. 
By S. Power. 


other and Aunt Esther had 
M gone to Boston for the 
day, and left the keys of 
the house with young Esther, not 
quite ten years old. The old 
house had an attic, where the 
marks of Indian arrow - heads 
showed on the rafters, and the 
great elm and sycamore guarding 
the wide farm gate were young 
trees when the Pilgrims came to 
this country. 

There was enough outside to 
charm and occupy a child, but 
inside the house were things one 
never could see enough of—curi- 
osities in the big cabinet in the 
old parlor, drawers full of lovely 
shells and carvings the old sea- 
captain grandfather had brought 
home when he was in the India 
trade, little silver flasks and 
images which Esther second had 
seen once for a rapturous minute 
as Aunt Esther looked for some- 
thing one Sunday in a hurry.. 

Up in the attic were old hair 
trunks and cedar chests of queer, 
beautiful dresses, big Leghorn 
bonnets, work-bags and trinkets 
left by Esther’s grandmother and 
the aunts who died young. You 
had only a peep at them when 
mother went up to look for some 
old papers and stopped to turn over the frocks, but you were 
told to run away and play with your big doll. A doll half as 
big as yourself is very well in her way, but you want to know 
more of your house-world and the pleasing things in it. 

On this late August day, when the keys were left with 
Esther, she saw at once the most delightful chance to inspect 
all the curios and pretty things at leisure. She had not the 
least notion of meddling, or of taking anything. That never 
came into her mind, for she was pretty well brought up. But 
the desire of the eye was strong in her. She had no idea of 
anything wrong about her exploring expedition, only older folks 
were so curiously careless about pleasing a child, and she would 
now please herself without troubling them. Up-stairs she flew, 
and the old hair trunks were opened, and things gingerly pried 
into. She found lovely rosebud chintz and cotton gowns, fine 
wool and silk dresses with rich trimmings of gold thread and 
silk in crocus-yellow and purple, and rose-red, such rarities of 
fine color one seemed to taste their beauty. Esther put her 
inquisitive little nose down to see what they smelled like. 

Next came the supreme pleasure of seeing Aunt Esther’s 
bureau and wardrobe. Those shallow, curved drawers, with 
the brass handles, held ribbons and delicate French blonde 
laces, and ladies’ ornaments, gold cap-pins, carved shell buckles 
and high combs like those worn by ladies in magazine pictures, 
brooches of pearls and gray hair and jet, of amethysts 
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her breath away, and ‘lacquered cases of rock-crystal bottles 
which could not keep in the scent of rose attar, the pictured 
boxes of honey soap and ‘‘ Bouquet de Caroline’’—Esther can 
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MISS MORNING-GLORY. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


iss Morning-Glory, awake all night, 
aA What did you do when the day was gone? 
“I watched the fireflies, light on light, 
Pricking the black of the quiet lawn, 
I saw the fingernail moon go down; 
And here and there in the world I heard 
Wind on the leaves like fairies’ feet, 
And near in the treetop a hidden bird 
Putting a question, drowsy-sweet. 
Long after this the sky grew dim, 
And the stars went flickering out as slow 
As bedroom candles that burn too low; 
All the wee noises were hushed and still; 
Then I knew in my heart that night was done— 
And sure enough, on the misty hill, 
Flame of the big red sun! 
There, little morning-girl, run away. 
Now you see why I wake instead, 
While you are lying asleep. Good day, 
It’s time I went to bed!” 











IF. 
By A. F. C. 
he watched the boys who were 
playing ball, 
Then said, as she shook her curls, 
“Tf I were only a boy, I’d be 
The happiest of girls!” 


a 


smell them to this day. And the 
charming gowns hanging in the 
large windowed closet came next 
in review, especially the mul- 
berry tibet house dress for winter, 
with its velvet cape and cuffs, 
the figured merino, with its palm- 
leaves in soft, lively colors, like 
orchids. 

It was late before the mother 
and Miss Cabot came home from 
town, and the hurry about supper 
and opening the parcels and try- 
ing on the new shoes left all the 
folks glad to drop off to bed and 
sleep. ‘The next morning the sun 
and the flowers called Esther, 
and she went far into the pines, 
coming back warm and happy, 
to hear somebody say very se- 
verely that her mother wanted 
her. At the other side of the 
house she met a very serious 
mother, who put the stern ques- 
tion: 

‘*‘What did you do with the 
keys left with you yesterday ?’’ 

A shock came upon Esther. 
She had not thought of the keys 
since she unlocked the dress- 
closet. The lovely gowns had 
taken up her mind so that she 
had not the slightest recollection 
of the keys. 

Little by little it all came out. 
“Oh! Oh!’’ mother fairly 
groaned. Esther must spend the 
rest of the day in the big chamber 
alone and think of what she had 
done. No, she could not take 
any book with her, or newspaper 
—she must think. That was the 
greatest misery of all. 

The door shut her in with a 
sense of guilt unspeakable, of 
wrong-doing which would blot 
her always out of her aunt’s affection, a disgrace to her 
mother and father. A sense of shame and misery weighed on 
her as she fell asleep, and woke to a supper of crackers and 
water, before she was allowed to go to bed. 

The keys were found on the attic stairs, where they had 
dropped from Esther’s heedless grasp as she fled down in the 
dusk on her second visit, too full of the quaint wonders above 
to remember anything else. Esther wrote a note to her aunt. 
‘‘T am very sorry for what I have done, and hope you will 
forgive me some time.’’ And then she added the sad little last 
line, ‘‘I didn’t think it was wrong,’’ which in Miss Esther’s 
eyes was the worst guilt of all. 

Miss Esther sent for her small niece in her own room, and 
told her what she ought to have been told in the first place— 
that it was a grave misdemeanor to pry into other people’s 
things, even if one had the keys in charge. People did not 
trust the keys thinking one was going to open all their cup- 
boards and closets. And writing an apology when one lived 
in the same house made matters ten times worse. That was 
cowardice. If she did wrong, the only way was to confess it 
face to face with the person injured—always, always. Esther 
was to remember that all her life. And with very great solei- 
nity,—oh, enough to break one down!—Miss Esther pardoned 
her niece, who, however, was not allowed to feel the burden 

of guilt lifted while the visit lasted. All this was more 





and pearls, and one lovely full set of seed-pearls, which 
aunt was keeping for Esther, although the child did 
not know it. 

Esther recalled it all, and said many years after that 
those stolen sights of her aunt’s wardrobe were among 
the great pleasures of her life. Especially the bodice 
of blue velvet with old French point, which quite took 
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than fifty years ago, and when Esther tells the story, she 
has two things to say for herself. One, she had felt no 
sense of wrong in looking at her aunt’s pretty things, 
any more than in going to see the flowers in the garden, 
and the second thing that, after all, that long, dreary time 
of punishment was not wasted, for people had seemed to 
find her a very trusty person all the rest of her life. 
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MONG all the Semi- 

nole Nation—the Big 
Cypress band, the Miamis, the Tallahassees, 
and the Okeechobee tribe—there was never an 
article of Indian manufacture or design that 
could compare with the feather cloak possessed 
by one of the chiefs of the Okeechobees. Made 
of the iridescent breasts of a thousand birds, 
ruby and opaline, emerald and amethyst, it 
glowed and shimmered in the sunlight with the 
blended hues of a thousand jewels. 

It had taken Chief Conipatico, called by the 
whites ‘‘Dector Tommy,’’ many years to col- 
lect and cure these breasts, which Nancesowee, 
or ‘*Sally Jumper,’’ his squaw, had sewed 
with invisible stitches cn to the ample mantle 
lining of softest and whitest tanned doeskins. 
She sewed them on in bands or stripes, the 
bands, from palest pearl to darkest purple, 
melting into each other in such a manner that 
the completed garment formed a whole of ex- 
quisitely blended colors. 

Doctor Tommy was old, as was Sally Jumper, 
and the birds in the ’Glades were getting 
scarcer every year—some species were now 
virtually extinct. 

The fame of this feather cloak spread, for 
the few persons who were permitted to 
behold the treasure were so amazed by its 
wondrous beauty that they told others, and 
many came importuning for a sight of the 
precious garment. Some, more bold, offered 
to buy it, deeming that the Indian, with 
his well-known passion for trading, would 
be willing to sell even such a cherished pos- 
session. Indeed, some of the millionaire 
winter residents of Fort Myers offered sums 
which would have made the old chief the 
richest man in all the Seminole Nation. 

To all offers, great or small, Doctor 
Tommy returned the same answer, ‘‘Me 
no sell um. Cloak b’long piccaninny, me 
save um him.’’ And he would glance, 
with eyes of pride, at the fortunate child, 
who sat in the sand before the wigwam 
door and sucked strips of deer meat, and 
blinked with equal indifference at his won- 
derful inheritance and at the rich folk 
whose money could not take it away from 
him. 

Little Tollossee was the chief’s only 

grandchild and the son of his only child, 
a daughter who had died when the papoose 
was only a few days old. According to 
Seminole law a child belongs to its mother, 
and Doctor Tommy’s daughter had willed 
that her son remain with his own people. 
So the husband went back to his tribe, or 
family, and the baby stayed in the home 
of its mother, to be the greatest joy of his 
grandparents’ lives. 

Tollossee was now four years old, round- 
faced and chubby and solemn-eyed; able 
to fetch light-wood knots for his grand- 
mother’s fire and to ‘‘help,’’ with prideful 
importance, at the skinning of the game 
his grandfather killed. And never was 
there a child more precious to the hearts 
of his parents than was this forest baby 
to the hearts of the two old Indians. 

It happened one day about this time that 
a carriage containing two Northern tourists, a 
lady and her son, a lad of about thirteen, stopped 
at the village of Doctor Tommy’s people and 
asked permission to eat their luncheon under 
one of the big water-oaks. 

In an Indian settlement the sofkee (stew) pot 
is always over the fire, and there was no diffi- 
culty in procuring hot water for making tea. 
The driver unharnessed his horses and fed 
them, and the occupants of the carriage were 
soon drinking tea and eating their luncheon, 
dividing it with the crowd of curious squaws 
and piccaninnies which soon gathered round 
them. 

Sally Jumper and Doctor Tommy were not 
among this crowd; they were in their wigwam 
with little Tollossee, who, from some unex- 
plainable cause, was ill—unexplainable because 
in all his short life such a thing had never 
happened before. 

The hearts of the two old people were filled 
with terror, the terror which comes from ex- 
treme helplessness. : 

Tollossee was too sick to listen to his grand- 
mother’s tales—too sick even to watch his grand- 
father carving for him a wonderful wooden doll. 
Restless and burning with fever, the baby lay 
upon a deerskin pallet in the doorway, while 
his grandmother fanned him with a big turkey- 
tail, and crooned Indian lullabies in a vain en- 
deavor to soothe him. But he only tossed from 
side to side, moaning constantly for ‘‘ We-wa ! 
We-wa!’’ (water!) pushing the gourd aside 
with angry tears when he tasted the warm and 
insipid drink. 

At last the little body began to stiffen with 
awtul rigidity, the eyes rolled upward, staring 
and glassy. Another moment and the child 
was in violent convulsions. 

The old chief sprang to his feet with a loud 
ery, while from the throat of his squaw burst 
a scream of anguish—a scream that brought the 
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startled villagers rush- 
ing to the door, only to 
stand looking helplessly on, uttering guttural 
moans of sympathy, while the child writhed 
and struggled unaided. 

‘**He is dying! My papoose isdying!’’ wailed 
Sally Jumper, and the other squaws echoed, 
‘*He is dying—the chief’s papoose is dying !’’ 

‘*Run for the white squaw,’’ said one; ‘‘the 
palefaces know much medicine—run for the 
white squaw !’’ 

The ‘‘white squaw,’’ being a woman of calm 
judgment and good sense, with much under- 
standing of childish ailments, and, above all, 
possessing a resourceful nature, saw at once the 
condition of the child, and applied the proper 
remedies. A squaw was washing clothes at the 
village well, and there was a kettle of boiling 
water on the fire. In the carriage there was a 
carefully packed lump of ice and a small medi- 
cine-case, always carried in case of an emer- 
gency. 





In a very short time the lad and the driver, 
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“ PAPOOSE, HIM SEND LITTLE PRESENT. 


obeying the lady’s instructions, had filled a 
wash-tub with hot water and carried it to the 
wigwam. Then, when the little body was im- 
mersed in the hot water, a rubber bag, filled 
with crushed ice, was applied to his head, and 
after a spoonful of some magic drink from the 
medicine-case, he sat up and held out his arms 
to Sally Jumper, whimpering, ‘‘ Its-ki! Its- 
ki!’’ (Mother!) . 

Still he was burning with fever, and the 
spasms were liable to recur at any time. The 
lady, knowing the helplessness of these poor 
wood folk, decided to remain until the danger 
was over. So the rest of the day, and all the 
night that followed, the white woman who 
possessed all the luxuries of life, and whose 
fortune counted into millions, sat beside the 
Indian woman who possessed a wigwam in the 
forest and a little brown baby! And together 
they watched over the little form on the deer- 
skins as women akin, being mothers. The next 
morning the fever was broken, and little Tol- 
lossee sat up and demanded food and his war- 
chief doll. 

Then, cautioning Sally Jumper against giv- 
ing him overmuch food, and leaving a simple 
medicine, with very explicit directions concern- 
ing its use, the lady and her son went on their 
way to Fort Myers, where they had spent the 
winter. 

To them it was merely an interesting incident 
of their stay in Florida; to Chief Conipatico of 
the Okeechobee Seminoles it was an act requir- 
ing a befitting reward—a reward as great as his 
gratitude. ? 

And the debt lay heavy on the heart of the 
old Indian. In the door of the wigwam he sat 
and smoked, and watched the baby playing 
with his war-chief doll. And as he watched, 
a struggle was going on within his breast—a 
struggle between a very great and deep-rooted 








pride and an equally great gratitude. When 


night fell Doctor Tommy rose, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, placed it within the fur- 
trimmed pouch which the Seminole carries, 
after the manner of the Highlander’s sporran, 
and entered his dwelling. 

Sally Jumper pointed to the sofkee pot, where 
the chief’s share of the evening stew was re- 
served, but he shook his head. 

‘*T go to Fort Myers,’’ he announced, briefly, 
‘*to find the white squaw, and to give her the 
feather cloak of the papoose.’’ 

Sally Jumper, although an Indian, was but a 
woman. The feather cloak was the pride of 
the whole tribe—and it belonged to the baby! 
She uttered an exclamation of dismay, but the 
chief spoke sternly : 

‘**Has not the white woman saved the life of 
the child? And is it not worth many feather 
cloaks ?’” 

And Sally Jumper replied, earnestly, ‘‘The 
chief is right, the white squaw should have the 
feather cloak—she can have all that we have— 
for she saved the papoose!’’ 

Doctor Tommy, walking leisurely in the cool 
of the night, reached Fort Myers at daylight, 
and went at once to the livery-stables, where 
the driver of the carriage was employed, know- 
ing that from him could be found the where- 
abouts of the strangers. 

**Hello, Doctor Tommy!’’ said the negro, 
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who was rubbing down a horse in the stable- 
yards. ‘‘You in town early this mornin’. 
Hope the piccaninny ain’t sick again? I just 
drove them Northern folks down to the depot. 
They left on the four-o’clock northbound. 
Won’t be back no more till next winter. I 
always drives ’em on their ’scursions in the 
country. Mighty nice folks, too!’’ 

An Indian does not express his emotions on 
his countenance. Doctor ‘Tommy’s face was as 
impassive as rock. ‘‘You write?’’ he queried 
of the driver. 

The latter grinned. 

‘Sure, chief! But I reckon you couldn’t 
read, could you?’’ 

The chief grunted contemptuously. He had 
small opinion of this art. 


‘*You write-down name of white squaw for. 


me,’’ said he, ‘‘I bring you nice skin next time 
I come town.’’ 

The negro tore a leaf from a small note-book 
in his potket and wrote with the stub of a 
pencil the name of ‘‘Mrs. Helen Elliot, New 
York.’’ 

‘‘Now there you are, chief. They stops at 
the Royal Palm, when they’s here. I’ll be 
more’n ’bleeged for that hide. Don’t you want 
me to write a letter for you? I reckon I can 
get the address from the hotel.’’ 

**No want,’ said Doctor Tommy, and stalked 
with dignity in the direction of his village, 
bearing on his back the deerskin bag containing 
his treasure. 

The spring, briefly evanescent, burst suddenly 
into summer, the summer passed imperceptibly 
into winter. Doctor Tommy, bearing the bag 
on his back, and the writing. in his pouch, 
travelled often the long road to Fort Myers, 
always to meet with disappointment. The 
Elliots had not come. They might come later. 
But the winter at the North was an open one, 
and tourist travel was limited. Later came the 








hot weather, when it was useless longer to 
expect them. 

Doctor Tommy, with the patience of his race, 
resigned himself to the inevitable. He must 
wait till the next season ! 

The summer came, with tropic heat, and little 
Tollossee grew big and strong, lithe-limbed and 
swift-footed, as befitted a Seminole and the son 
of a chief. 

At last came winter, and once more the chief 
and his deerskin bag made frequent trips to 
Fort Myers. And at last the stable-man in- 
formed him that the Elliots had come, had 
stayed a day or two at Fort Myers, and joining 
a party of friends, had gone to Miami, where 
they were to spend the winter. 

To go from Fort Myers to Miami as the crow 
flies, one must cross the entire peninsula from 
west to east, going through the heart of the 
great swamp region known as the Everglades, 
covered with many lakes and marshes and 
lagoons. Even an Indian knowing the country 
intimately, and used to hardships, must regard 
such a journey as a strenuous and difficult 
undertaking. Doctor Tommy, knowing all 
this, knew also that there was but ome course 
to pursue. He must go to Miami! 

In the wigwam in the village there was scant 
leave-taking when the chief set out on his jour- 
ney. Briefly he had informed Sally Jumper 

of his purpose, bidding her take care of 
the piccaninny, and promising to bring that 
young person a whole bag of candy—if 
he minded his grandmother. He marched 
away, rifle on shoulder and the precious 
bag on his back, across the vast prairie- 
marshes, into the depths of the Big 
Swamp. 

There were a few Indian villages scattered 
along the ’Glades. Sometimes he stopped 
at one of these to sleep and get food, and 
sometimes night overtook him at a distance 
from human habitation, when he would 
cut some poles and palmetto branches and 
fashion them into a sleeping-tent. Build- 
ing a fire of brush-wood, he would cook 
before it some small game he had shot 
during the day—a limpkin, or squirrel, or 
maybe a wild turkey. And having supped, 
he would crawl into his lodge and sleep 
soundly and undisturbed. 

But at last the long journey was ended, 
and Miami lay before him, dazzlingly white 
in the sun, bathed in the soft blue of the 
ocean. It was a very tired and travel- 
stained Indian who held out the greasy 
note-book leaf, with its half-obliterated 
writing, to a guest on the hotel piazza, 
inquiring briefly, ‘‘She here?’’ 

An Indian, trading his wares of shells 
and skins and wire-grass and palmetto 
baskets and mats, was no uncommon sight 
at the hotel, and the person who read the 
name immediately summoned a bell-boy to 
eonduct the chief to Mrs. Elliot’s apart- 
ments. 

The lady sat at her desk, writing. Doctor 
Tommy recognized her at once; also he 
remembered the boy, who lay on a lounge 
reading, and who immediately sat up and 
gazed at the visitor with frank curiosity, 
for neither he nor his mother recalled the 
old Indian of the Okeechobee village. 

Doctor Tommy went at once to the root 
of the matter. ‘‘Me Chief Conipatico— 
white man call um Doctor Tommy. Me 
Okeechobee Injun. Heap moons ago my 
papoose have bad sickness. You make him 

well. Me heap thank you. Papoose, him send 
little present. Good-by!’’ 

And laying his treasure at the feet of the 
astonished lady, Doctor Tommy turned on his 
heel and departed. 

“© mother,’? said the boy, ‘‘don’t you 
remember that little Indian you cured when we 
visited Fort Myers last? This must be the 
grandfather. But how on earth did he come 
to be in Miami? And how do you suppose he 
found us?’’ 

**Indeed, I cannot tell,’’ said his mother, 
‘‘and I am astonished to find that he has re- 
membered such a little thing so long! Run and 
find him—we must ask him about the baby, 
and he will want food, if he has come a long 
way.”’ 

But although the servants searched, no trace 
could be found of the Indian. He had disap- 
peared as suddenly as he had arrived. And at 
last, with much merriment and many guesses 
as to its contents, the bag was opened. 

And behold! Instead of painted skin or mats 
of grasses, an imperial garment, glittering and 
shimmering, and glowing with the brilliant 
hues of a thousand jewels, splendid, unique, 
magnificent, a gift for a queen—the feather 
cloak of the Indian chief! 

Meanwhile, its donor was on his way to his 
native village, and he walked with head erect, 
and his step was free and springing. He was no 
longer Doctor Tommy, the sport of the white 
man, who cheated him out of his hides, and 
who mocked him when he was crazy with the 
treacherous fire-water. He was Conipatico, 
chief of the Okeechobees, and his heart was 
glad within him, for he was once more a free 
man, no longer burdened by a great debt. The 
white woman had saved the life of the Indian’s 
child; in return the Indian had given all that 
he possessed—the treasure no money could buy, 
the feather cloak of the Okeechobees ! 
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F que is the first state to ratify the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to empower the Federal govern- 
ment to levy an income tax. The amendment 
was submitted to the Georgia Legislature, but 
was not acted on; and in Connecticut, the leg- 
islature voted to refer the matter to the consid- 
eration of the next legislature. 
& 

he Hudson- Fulton Celebration. — 

The last week in September and the first 
week in October will be signalized in New 
York City and in the cities and towns along the 
Hudson River by a succession of fétes designed 
to celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of 
the achievement of Henry Hudson who, in 
1609, discovered and navigated the river which 
bears his name, and also to commemorate the 
enterprise of Robert Fulton who, a little more 
than 100 years ago, in August, 1807, steamed 
up the Hudson in the Clermont, the first steam- 
boat ever floated. Reproductions of the Cler- 
mont and of Henry Hudson’s ship, the Half- 
Moon, will add interest to the display ; and in 
the water pageant there will be seen the 
mightiest war fleet ever assembled in American 
waters. Besides the display of American war- 
ships, which will be even larger and more 
impressive than that seen in Hampton Roads 
when the American battle-ship fleet returned 
from its cruise round the world, there will be a 
squadron of four vessels from Great Britain, 
an equal number from Germany, a cruiser and 
several other ships from the Netherlands, five 
war-ships from South American republics, and 
ships from France, Italy, Mexico and Japan. 
Representatives of 38 nations will participate 
in the celebration. ° 


bundant Harvests.— The government 
crop reports for August showed conditions 
higher in the aggregate than in August, 1908, 
and higher also than a 10-year average for 
August. The condition of winter wheat was 
so far improved as to point to a crop only 
5,000,000 bushels below the final estimate for 
1908 ; and the promised yield of spring wheat is 
34,000,000 bushels in excess of last year’s, and 
6,000,000 bushels larger than the ‘‘bumper 
crop’’ of 1905. Corn has deteriorated some- 
what since the July report, but there is promise 
of a crop of nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels. Oats 
also give promise of a record-breaking crop of 
1,000,000,000 bushels. Rye, flax, barley and 
potatoes were better than the condition on 
August ist, last year; but cotton, rice, hay, 
buckwheat and apples were below last year’s 
condition. e 


he Great Swedish Strike, to which 

reference was made in this column last 
week, extended until out of a total of 460,000 
workmen engaged in industries exclusive of 
agriculture and the railroad service, 285,762 
were idle. But after a few days it became im- 
possible for so vast a number of men to sustain 
themselves in idleness, and the movement grad- 
ually collapsed, as one body of workmen after 
another returned to work. 

& 


u Ting-Fang, Chinese minister to the 

United States, has been recalled by the 
Chinese government, and will be succeeded by 
Chang Yin-Tang, vice-president of the Chinese 
Foreign Office. Once before, in 1903, while 
serving as minister to this country, Mr. Wu 
was recalled, and lived in comparative retire- 
ment for five years. At that time, it was 
thought that his progressive tendencies and his 
Sympathy with Western ideas had brought him 
into disfavor with his government. The most 
important incident of his first term at Washing- 
ton was his success, during the Boxer troubles, 
in getting a message through to Minister Conger, 
who was then shut up, with other diplomats, 
in the legation compound at Peking. No ex- 
planation is given of his recall at the present 
time; but following, as it does, the downfall of 
his friend, the progressive Yuan Shi-Kai, it 
suggests the dominance of reactionary forces in 
the court at Peking. ° 


Gar and Turkey.—To the demand 
from Turkey for a complete renunciation 
of all ambitions regarding Crete, Greece made a 
conciliatory reply, protesting against the com- 
plaints contained in the Turkish note, and giv- 
ing instances of persistent effort to maintain 
friendly relations with Turkey. The note, 
however, did not contain the renunciation asked 
for, and Turkey renewed its demand in a more 
emphatic form. The situation was made more 
critical by the refusal of the Cretans to lower 
the Greek flag, which they had hoisted at Canea. 
The four protecting powers, with a view to 
averting further trouble, sent war-ships to 
Canea, and landed a small force, August 18th, 
which lowered the Greek flag, and occupied the 
fortress to prevent any attempt to raise it 
again. Meanwhile the relations between Greece 
and Turkey became dangerously tense, and 
Turkish resentment against Greece found ex- 
Pression in a widespread boycott of Greek goods 
and ships. 





P qoenacyer Welding.—An interesting in- 
stance of how a difficulty may sometimes 
be turned into an advantage is furnished by the 
aluminum-welding machine recently invented 
by Mr. S. Cowper-Coles. The trouble in sold- 
ering aluminum has always been that a film of 
oxid persistently forms on the surface of the 
metal while the operation is going on, and pre- 
vents permanent adhesion. Cowper-Coles turns 
this to advantage by butting the ends to be 
jointed together, and then heating the joint in 
a blowpipe. The film of oxid retains the 
molten metal like a skin, and when the proper 
moment arrives the ends of the rod are instantly 
pressed together by releasing a spring. ‘The 
oxid skin bursts at the point of contact and is 
driven out, and the clean metal immediately 
unites, and makes a perfect joint. 


& 
genta the Earth’s Curves.—In dis- 
cussing the possibility of wireless commu- 
nications up to distances of 6,000 miles, which 
he believes to be possible, Mr. Mareoni recently 
called attention to a very interesting theoretical 
point, namely, that when the equator is passed, 
the waves may begin to converge, following 
the outline of the globe, and thus it may 
happen that at the antipodes messages can be 
received much more easily than half-way to the 
antipodes. e 


astern Trees in California. — The 

United States Forest Service will begin 
this year the experimental introduction of 
Eastern hardwoods in California. 
selected for the first essay are hickory, red 
oak, chestnut and yellow poplar. They will 
be planted near the rangers’ cabins in the 
national forests, and if they succeed, larger 
plantations will be made. Although California 
has a great variety of native broad-leaved trees, 
there is said to be none ranking in commercial 
importance with the best Eastern hardwoods. 
The absence of such trees is ascribed not to 
climatic conditions, but mostly to unfavorable 
seed distribution. e 


n Electric Clock.—An interesting electric 
clock, run by a single dry cell, and quite 
independent of external connection, has just 
been put on the market in England. A heavy 
balance-wheel is kept in motion by an electro- 
magnet mounted diametrically across it. As 
the balance-wheel swings against the action of 
the coiled spring, a stud on the axle makes 
contact with a light spring, thus completing 
the electric circuit, and energizing the magnet, 
which acts for a moment upon the balance- 
wheel. This impulse is given once every four 
seconds. It is said that a dry cell will run 
the clock for 1,000 consecutive hours. The 
movement is noiseless, and the clock may be 
placed in any position without interfering with 
its running. e 


 prewnatgr- by Light-Waves.—The ex- 
treme delicacy of scientific measurement 
is shown by an apparatus invented by Dr. A. 
E. H. Tutton, in England, for comparing 
official standards of length. Its action depends 
upon the interference of light-waves, causing 
shadow bands, the width of which is half the 
wave-length of the light employed. The red 
radiation from hydrogen or cadmium is used, 
and its wave-length is, say, the fifty thousandth 
of an inch. The machine carries two micro- 
scopes, one of which is attached to one of the 
glass plates reflecting the light and producing 
the interference bands. First the recognized 
standard rod—say the imperial standard yard— 
is placed under the two microscopes, and one of 
its terminal marks is brought under the spider- 
lines of each. Then the rod to be tested is 
substituted, and one of its terminals is accu- 
rately adjusted. If it varies from the length 
of the standard, the other microscope, carrying 
the reflector, must be shifted until coincidence 
is obtained. The number of bands that move 
past during the shifting, multiplied by the 
half-wave-length of the light, gives the differ- 
ence in length of the rods. 
* 

Ts Deep Coal.—A very curious ques- 

tion in political economy has arisen in 
England, in consequence of the government’s 
declared intention of levying a tax on the capi- 
tal value of undeveloped minerals, meaning 
especially coal in mines which has not yet been 
touched. This calls in expert scientific judg- 
ment concerning the amount of coal deep in 
the earth, and the practicability of working it. 
In addition to the 100,915,000,000 tons of 
‘“‘available’’ coal in the proved coal-fields of 
Great Britain, a royal commission a few years 
ago estimated that there were 5,239,500,000 
tons below the 4,000-foot level. Since it is 
proposed that the tax-collectors shall try to levy 
on this, an important question arises as to 
whether it can be economically recovered. The 
average nominal temperature at 4,000 feet is 
put at 110° Fahrenheit. A miner can work 
the usual number of hours at 100°, with brisk 
ventilation and dry air, but those are condi- 
tions not easily maintained at such a depth. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Adv. 


STAMPS Wins eeites tet Lists 


Large profits made on a small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden =. gy 4 % valuable 
crop. in S. and 
Canada. Heed Soa seat and 

t it. Address, 


get our booklet B-H, telling all about 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


AGENTS $3 to $10 six 


Selling this forged steel 
NICKEL PLATED 
TOOLS IN Lae, Hatchet 

ranteed. 
Money back to 
for terme of FREE carat TS AF finn, Se ay 
H. THOMAS MFG. CO., 2297 Wages ot Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


A Cure for Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


SPRAYS FAIL 
SMOKES FAIL 
DOUCHES FAIL 
INHALATIONS FAIL 
CHANCES OF CLIMATE FAIL 
Because all these are aimed at the aymptome alone, 


and leave untouched the real cause of the disease, 
which is in the blood and nervous system. 


The Hayes Treatment is Different. 


DIFFERENT IN METHODS 
DIFFERENT IN CHARACTER 
DIFFERENT IN RESULTS 

The Hayes Method builds up the general health; 


The Hayes Method improves the Geeesen; ; The Hayes 
Method strengthens the heart, lung and nervous 




















system; The Hayes Method relieves the itching, 
sneezing and catarrhal symptoms; The Hayes Method 
8 the cough and overcomes the spasms; The 
Hayes Method removes the cause of the disease. 


The Hayes Method Cures to Stay Cured. 


INDORSED BY DOCTORS 

INDORSED BY LAWYERS 
INDORSED BY MINISTERS 
Indorsed by CURED PATIENTS in all parts of the 
world. You ought to know about this, for it means a 
cure for you. ite & to-day for - Bulletin ¥9% and full 
information, with b for FREE EXAMINATION. 


ank 
Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y 
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PRICKLY HEAT, 235 
CHAFING, and 
and all afflic- 
SUNBURN, tions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of porenire- 
tion. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 256 cents. 
Get Mennen’s (the original. ant Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN lewark, N.J. 




















Table Refinement. 
To asta ee 


insure Li " 













a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china, Easy to wash. 


Inquire of First-€ save Dry 
Sot is House. 


Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 





SAVE 208 SHAVES 


$20.80 a year. 
face, time and temper by using “3 in One 
on the blade. 

Sin One 
keeps the blade keen and clean, by preventing 
surface rusting which is caused by moisture 
from the lather. Write for free sample 
and special “razor saver” circular. 
Why not know the truth? 3 IN 
ONE OIL CO., 120 NEW 
ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





Also save the razor, your 











Shot Shells 


ee nearly 40 years UMC 
Shells have led in quality. The 
Steel Lining in U MC Arrow 
and NitrofCl lub smokeless powder 
shells is the latest step forward. It 
keeps out moisture, protects the 
gun and the shooter, and makes the 
shell shoot better in every way. 


Old hunters ets where prefer 
UMC Shells, which are the only 
Steel Lined kind made in America. 
Cost no more than "the calined 









Made for Remington and 
all other shotguns. 
Game Laws Free. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York. 
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The Schoolhouse Flag 


Movement. 





The “ Schoolhouse Flag Movement "’ was organized by The Companion over twenty- 
one years ago. Though there are still many schools not provided with the flag, the 
time does not seem far distant when there shall be no public school too poor, too 


remote, or too indifferent to have the Stars and Stripes floating above its roof. 

Many teachers report a distinct growth of real patriotism. Even the little children 
count the stars in the blue field of their flag, and learn what they mean. The older 
pupils ransack the books for the history of the flag itself, and in so doing are impressed 
with a new idea of its story, and of its relations to their own condition and privileges. 


Thus the result in the cultivation of civic patriotism alone is richly worth all that 
has been expended upon it in money, time or effort. 

It is the hope of The Companion that eventually every 
school in the land will have the Stars and Stripes floating 
With this end in view, 
glad to send to any teacher a supply of Schoolhouse Flag 
Certificates and other special aids for securing the flag 
desired. These helps will be sent free of expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ill 
milly. 


Taz PS yrs area e ae is a — 


or =: ig 3 a tar 
i subscri don’ p Ae 
Entered at the a Brees d- 
class matter. 


Twelve. or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

ers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 

althon h eight pages constitute a complete issue, 

and all add 7 pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New ‘Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
ea to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa: pew to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse 


ayment for The Companion, ve sent by 

* inal, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 

press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sent t through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
ab 


It is to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
Repewals 


. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

us, the date after the addr on your paper, 

whiek shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give, the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PRERY MASON COMPANY, 


Youth’s Companion, 
#01 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SELF-MADE INVALIDS. 


¥ searching about for the 
causes of various diseases, 
modern men of science have 
found that not a few ailments 
arise from poisons made by 
ourselves, or at least made 
within our own bodies. This 
process is appropriately called 
autointoxication, or self-poison- 
ing. In other diseases, again, 
there is no manufacture of poison, but there is a 
maladjustment of parts, or more or less deformity, 
the effects of which the system endeavors to cor- 
rect, with the result of a strain to the nervous 
system that oftentimes spells ruin to health or 
even to reason. 

Intestinal autointoxication is one of the greatest 
producers of morbid symptoms or actual diseases, 
running from headache, dizziness and indigestion 
to various mental disturbances, nervous break- 
down or even actuai insanity. 

Self-poisoning from the waste products that 
ought to be eliminated through the kidneys is also 
very common, although in this case, the kidneys 
being actually diseased, the headache, blindness, 
convulsions, coma and other symptoms are re- 
garded as symptoms of the kidney disease. Nev- 
ertheless, they are in reality due to autointoxica- 
tion. 

The diseases due to defective elimination through 
the skin are not so definite or so easily recognized. 
The function of the perspiration is probably more 
to cool than to eliminate, although some waste is 
doubtless cast off through the skin. There is a 
tradition concerning a boy taking part in some 
celebration, whose entire body was gilded, and 
who speedily died from the effects of closing all 
the pores of the skin. The story is probably made 
up, but the lesson it teaches of the need of free 
elimination through the skin is valuable, and ought 
to be heeded. 

Another source of poisoning or of reflex nervous 
disturbance is the teeth. Decayed teeth, espe- 
cially decayed roots, have occasionally caused 
deafness or blindness, and the reflex irritation 
from teeth set too close together or growing in 
abnormal directions has been known to produce 
serious mental disturbance. 

The chief lesson of the discovery of autointoxi- 
cation as a factor in the causation of disease is 
that one should be examined regularly, once a 
year at least, by a good physician, and every six 
months by a competent dentist. Thus it is possible 
to detect the first signs of defective elimination 
or poison production before any great damage is 
done. 





* ¢ 


THE POOR MAN’S PULLMAN. 


hile struggling through that maelstrom of 

humanity to be encountered in the Grand 
Central Station on the “rush” days of Saturday 
and Monday, during the hot months, one might 
almost accept literally the remark of prosperous 
New Yorkers: “Of course, everybody spends the 
week-ends, at least, out of town.” Some partial 
compensation there may be for the thousands not 
included in that “everybody,” but hopelessly city- 
bound the year round, in the. ingenuity developed 
in them for combating the heat they may not 
escape by fleeing to the mountains or the seashore. 

Carrying the cot to the roof of the tall tenement, 
dragging the mattress out on the fire -escape, 
stretching the wearied body on the grass in the 
park—these are old helps in enduring a scorching 
night in the city. But a newer device has been 
discovered. 

One may now ride from the Battery to Fort 
George, a distance of nine or ten miles, without 
changing street-cars, the round trip consuming 
perhaps two and one-half hours. By taking a car 
at the Battery, for example, soon after midnight, 
when the crowds have thinned and one may per- 
haps have a whole seat to stretch out on, by going 
to the end of the line and back, and then repeating 
this round trip, a man may get five or six hours of 
sleep, under conditions more favorable to repose 
than in the stuffy “stateroom” denominated a 
bedroom in the tiny flat. 

During this time, to be sure, he may sometimes 
be awakened. But a conductor shaking one’s 
shoulder occasionally and then immediately satis- 
fied by the offer of a nickel is as nothing compared 
to the crying baby on the floor above, or the talka- 
tive family down-stairs. 

The whole trip costs but four fares,—twenty 
cents,—and none of the hundred-dollar-a-day suites 
in the great hotels have contrivances whereby the 
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guests are cooled by being transported from place 
to place. 

Reaching the Battery about six o’clock in. the 
morning, the refreshed toiler has time for a plunge 
in the public bath, and for breakfas*, before be- 
ginning the work of the new day. 


JUDGMENT REVERSED. 


| AR essayist and author of considerable repute, 
whom a summer vacation has just freed from 
several neighboring students of lusty vocal powers, 
tells the following story that will be appreciated 
in every lodging-house district: 


A middle-aged and nervous tenant in an apart- 
ment-house had summoned his next-door neighbor, 
a young woman student at the Conservatory, into 
court, and charged that the peace and quiet of his 
lodgings had been disturbed by her singing. 

e court was inclined to regard the proceedings 
as unwarranted. 

“a much do you sing?” he asked the defend- 


on only two hours a day,” she answered; 
hour in the mornin Fees one at night.” 

“Two hours!” said the judge. ett appears un- 
reasonable to Complain: of that.” 

“But, your honor,” interposed the complainant, 
starting up excitedly, “I trust you will not decide 
= matter until you have heard the defendant 


ie defendant was not at all loath to sing. 
fact, her personal assurance and professional 
urged her to make the most of this opportun 
the interests of high art. 
She began an aria from Wagner, but she had 
sung but four or five bars when the court inter- 


rupted her. 

eThat will do—that will do,” he said. “No 
further testimony need be taken. The court’s 
judgment is reversed.” 


iste 


e ¢ 
A HAPPY ENDING. 


duel with a happy ending seems an anomaly, 

yet one is commemorated in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in an article on Irish “‘fire-eaters.” 
The duel as arranged was between John Egan, 
a county judge, and Roger Barett, Master of the 
Rolls. Both men were humorous, and the meet- 
ing, upon the fair-ground of Donnybrook, was 
characteristic. 


Upon the combatants taking their ‘ound 
Barett, who was the challenger, promptly fired 
without waiting for the si al to be ven, and 
then walked coolly away, ca ie 4 ng 

“Now, Egan, my honor is satisfied!” 

The judge, however, was by no means contented, 
and shou “Hallof Stop... Roger, till I take a 
shot at yor honor!” 

Barett thereupon came back, and planting him- 
self in his former station, eat composedly : 

“All right, then, fire awa 

Egan presented his pistol, and taking most de- 
liberate aim, first at one part of the Master of the 
Rolls’ anatomy and then at another, seemed deter- 
fned to — him outright. At "last, however, 

e cri 

“I won’t honor you! I won’t be bothered 
shooting you! So now i may go your Own way, 
or come a hands with me, whichever way 
you like be 

Barett chose to shake hands, and amidst the 

laudits of the crowd the antagonists departed 
_— field in much good humor, the best of 

ends. 


* © 


“THRICE ARMED IS HE.” 


ustice is of course loudly demanded by every 

litigant in a court of law, but it is a frequent 
infirmity of the human mind to confuse justice 
with one’s own cause. The late Thomas B. Reed, 
according to a writer in Law Notes, used to tell 
an amusing story to illustrate this tendency. 


He was once retained by an enterprising client 
to prosecute an action. 
nm talking with the plaintiff’s witnesses, Mr. 
Reed found that their stories were far from con- 
sistent, so he reported the aoa to his client, and 
advised that the suit be d dr ropped The client was 
somewhat perturbed ld the attorney he 
would have a talk with the witnesses and let him 
know the next morning what he had decided to do. 

True his word, he dropped bright and 
early, wearing the cheerful look of one who 
fought the good fight. 

“P’ve seen those witnesses,” he explained, “and 
they say they must have been mistaken when they 
talked with you. They all see it alike now. I’ve 
also seen some of the Jurymen, and they think Til 
win. Now, if there’s sucha thing as justice in law, 
we can’t lose.” 





* ¢ 


THE FAMILY PAIR. 


he wriggly stillness of the study period was 

broken by a slamming door, and a thin boy 

in dirty, ragged clothes slouched across the 

room. Half-way to the teacher’s desk, he drawled, 

“Pa wants that you should let Jim go home right 

now.” As Miss Davis looked a little doubtful, he 
added, “‘He kin come back right away.” 


The permission given, the two tng fe led, half- 
starved sons of the most shiftless amily in the 
district shuffled down the stairs. Very foe | 
Jim returned, weomng © pleased and important 
smile on his pathetic little face 
“T come as soon’s I could. Pa’s brother’s dyin’ 
.. Poplar,” ae anes, cheerfully. ‘That’s 
pa wanted 
went ou weren't gone long—you didn’t sta’ 
home. I can’t see why you went at all,” answe: 
the eases Miss Davis. 
“Why Fay 8 ” explained Jim. 
“Yes, bat what has that to do with you?” asked 


the te er. 
ad to ae his suspenders,” was Jim’s 
matter-of-fact reply 


* 


A PATHETIC COMMENT. 


nemployment is the ghost that haunts England 
just now, and it brings hunger as the chief in 
its train of miseries. 


On the occasion of the opening of Parliament. 
as the procession—headed by the King in his roya 
robes, and the Queen in a black gown em- 
broidered with gold and_ silver, a robe of ruby 
velvet bordered with gold and lined with miniver, 
a Honiton veil fastened to her hair by a diamon 
ornament, and the famous Cullinan diamond bla- 
zing on her breast—as the procession filed out into 
the street, a certain workman, mounted on the 
shoulders of a——., —- a glimpse of the 
ae Py: pound. ors 

do leok well fed, ’e ‘do, ” said the man. 

He spoke without rancor. He was not trying to 
be humorous. But he spoke from the depths of a 
complete understanding, and those who overheard 
him were suddenly alive to the exigency of the 
problem of the unemployed. 





AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 
and sealp becomes an object of the most tender 
solicitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- 
cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to 
be lifelong and mar its future happiness and pros- 
perity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of 
such afflicted children to acquaint themselves with 
the best, the purest, and most effective treatment 
available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and 
gentle anointings with Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure. Cures made in childhood are in most 
cases speedy, per t and ical { Adv. 














Medical science in all its years 
] Varicose of cupertmens and research has 


Veins. — fd ——- equal to our 
@ _ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


For Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Annies, Muscular 
Cramps, Lame Joints, etc. Al- 
— relieved. Often 


ure 
elastic, Booklet about Vari- 
cose Veins, self-meas 

directions and prices free. 


- Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market 8t., Lynn, Mass. 


IT WORKS 


THE LABORER EATS FOOD THAT WOULD 
WRECK AN OFFICE MAN. 


Men who are actively engaged at hard work can 
sometimes eat food that would wreck a man who 
is more closely confined. 

This is illustrated in the following story: 

“I was for 12 years clerk in a store working 
actively and drank coffee all the time without 
much trouble until after I entered the telegraph 
service. 

“There I got very little exercise and drinking 
strong coffee, my nerves grew unsteady and my 
stomach got weak and I was soon a very sick 
man. I quit meat and tobacco and in fact I 
stopped eating everything which I thought might 
affect me except coffee, but still my condition 
grew worse and I was all but a wreck. 

“TI finally quit coffee and commenced to use 
Postum a few years ago and I am speaking the 
truth when I say, my condition commenced to 
improve immediately and to-day I am well and 
can eat anything I want without any bad effects, 
all due to shifting from coffee to Postum. 

“I told my wife to-day I believed I could digest | both 
a brick if I had a cup of Postum to go with it. 

“We make it according to directions boiling it 
full 20 minutes and use good rich cream and it is 
certainly delicious.” 

Look in packages for a copy of the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 

































Will You Accept This 
Style Book If We Send 
It To You Free? 


This is the “NATIONAL,” Fall Style Book we 
want to send youfree. One copy has been reserved 
for YOU—is here waiting for you to write for it. 

This Book is the most interesting and complete 
fashion publication everissued. We have spent over 
$250, 000 in gathering the new “=. in creating new 
designs and publishing the * ATIONAL,” Style 
Book—and now one copy is &.. reserved for YOU. 


“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suits 
$10 to $40 never sma" 


New York Styles. 


This Style Book shows you all the new 
“NATIONAL,” Tailored Suits, all Made-to-Measure 
in your choice of over 450 materials. We will send 
you a large assortment of samples of materials 
if you ask for them. We want YOU to study the 
Style Book, examine the materials and let us 
make youa “NATIONAL” Suit at Our Risk. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “ gg orl o-- 


antee Tag—our si Guarantee —attached. This 
you may =p FR ang tl garment not —— 
to you, and we money and pay express 


rn ATONE prepays expressage and post- 


age a ho 


In writing nei your anon 4 and Winter Style Book 
be sure to state whether you wish samples, and 
give thecolors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, 
but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 





EDUCATOR WEEK 
will be Sept. 6 to Sept. 11. 


over the country re- 
tailers will make special 
display and sale of 
EDUCATOR 6 shoes. 


Pees tex the Children, 
Mother and Dad 


We are going to make a lot of 
children happy. Read this adver- 
tisement carefully for the offer. 


$500 j in Cash Prizes 





to the School Children of America 





We want every child in America to write 


“Why I Like to Wear 


EDUCATOR Shoes” 


All that is necessary, is to get a copy of the Conditions of the 


Contest from your shoe 


ealer. 


Parents owe it totheir children to induce them to enter. 


THINK OF THE FUN 
OF WINNING A PRIZE! 


And it is worth while for anyone 
to know the benefit of wearing 
the original sensible 
EDUCATOR Shoes. 

If your dealer does 
not know about the 
Prize Offer and 
EDUCATORS 
write direct to 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
Dept. B 
10-12 High St., Boston 
Mass. 
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—For Floors 


Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 


He for special money-back offer. 
Write Booklet on Care of Floors — F ree 


Water Supply % for Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 





















cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. | ti; 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 








An efficient rem- 
edy for sciatica, 
neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, lumba- 
Fes toothache 
ra cold 


parts. 


Apply to brows 
an Soonages and 
° back of neck. 
tle. 





Inhale occasionally from bot- 

You'll be surprised to see how quickly it 

will banish a headache and quiet the nerves. 
25c. at your druggist’s or by mail post-paid. 


JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY, ATHOL, 


FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten a 
comfort and con 
nience. Rollit, crash 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or ace piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
~ tion guaranteed or money 
funded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Soe & BOSTON, MASS. 
Under sinainaaen a pe same wodhen» _ ae 40 years. 
-Order. 


Remit by Postal or Express 




































Water System for 
Country Homes. 


O you live in the country? Have all the 
advantages of city water pressure with- 
out the water tax. Tank in cellar out of 

sight, away from frost. Pump water into it 
from well, spring, pond or stream. Com- 
pressed air in tank forces water to all parts of 
house. Supplies hot water tank connected with 
kitchen range, providing hot water for bath, 
kitchen, laundry, etc. Pressure sufficient to 
throw water over house, providing 


Protection from Fire. 


Cool, palatable drinking water summer and 
winter. Also plenty of water for lawrtr hose, 
garden and stock. 

All prices, according to requirements. 


Tank, Special Fittings, Gasoline $147 50 
Engine and Pump. All complete, ° 
Smaller outfits as low as $48.00. Larger ones 
for hotels, villages, etc. Have a complete, 
dependable water system all your own. 
Answer these questions : 
How many rooms in house? 
How many people to use water? 
Source of water supply ? 
Need water for stock ? 
Water for lawn hose? 
Water for garden? 


Sign and send to us and let us make you an 
estimate free of charge. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 
95 Haverhill St., Boston. 
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JACK’S SAD FATE. 
ack, a big gray squirrel, which, with his 
mate, Jill, inhabited the island in the duck 
enclosure in the Bronx Park Zoo, sacrificed his 


life to his love of high living. 
way, says a writer in the New York Times: 


Jack and Jill long ago discovered that by 
crossing over the ae stream of water 
which separates the island from the mainland 
on all sides they could reach a trough filled 
with corn, which was replenished daily for 
the ducks and geese which rightfully inhabit 
the pond and island. A wire fence dividing the 
enclosure by the mallard ducks from 
that enjoyed by the Canada geese offered a 
means of communication between the island 
and the corn-trough, and Jack and Jill long 
ago became expert in running along the top of 
this ticklish pathway. 
Daily the two squirrels have made pilgrimages 
to the corn-trough, eaten to repletion, and then 
returned to the island. The ducks and the 
geese always swam close to the fence, flapping 
their wings and uttering hoarse cries of rage, 
but were never able to catch the nimble squir- 
rels. Little by little, however, Jack lost his 
native agility as he partook of more and more 
of the rich food, and yesterday, when he started 
back from a particularly heavy feast, he waddled 
slowly along the top of the fence, instead of 
— nimbly along, as had been his wont. 
ne of the mallards saw him, and realized 
that he was too heavy and too well fed to move 
hurriedly. The duck sounded a cry which 
brought all of its mates, and they a’ ed Jack 
viciously. ey uirrel tried to hurry, but at last 
was pushed off the fence and fell into the pond. 
In an instant he was surrounded by big 
Canada geese. Persons on shore saw him fight 
an ape for life, but finally he was forced 
water. The geese churned the pond into 
a foam, and when — ———s away 
there was nothing to be seen of 
Jill, who ran back and forth on the shore of 
the island while Jack was fighting for his life, 
retired to a tree after the tragedy, and has not 
been seen since. Keepers think that she will 
not try to reach the corn-trough any more. 


* ¢ 


“FIGHTING JOE” IN BATTLE. 
eminiscences of the great figures of the Civil 

War are always interesting, and increas- 
ingly so as the survivors of the conflict become 
fewer. George W. Smalley, the veteran corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, has lately 
written appreciatively and vividly of ‘‘Fighting 
Joe’’ Hooker, a general who had ‘‘an over- 
mastering impulse of battle.’’ He is describing 
the Battle of Antietam. 


My acquaintance with him began that morn- 
ing. ‘To hear him issue an order was like the 
sound of the first cannon-shot. He gathered 
up brigades and divisions in his hand, and sent 
them straight inst the enemy. That is not 
at all a piece of rhetoric. It is a literal state- 
— of the literal fact. His men loved him 
dreaded him. Early in the morning he 
hed scattered his staff to the winds, and was 
omy! alone on the firing-line. Looking about 
him ae an officer, he saw me and said: 
Who are you?’’ I told him. 

**Will you take an order for me?’’ 
to al ei — was a regiment which 
seemed wa and had fallen a little back. 

**Tell ‘the cael of that regiment to take his 
men to the front and keep them there.’”’ I gave 
the order. Again the question: 

**Who are you?’’ 

‘*The order is General Hooker’s.’’ 
**It must come to me from a staff officer or 
from ~4 —— commander.’’ 


“Ve Toe I will ——— to General Hooker 
that Na lecline to obey. 

*‘Oh, don’t hy that! The Confederates are 
too many for ,us but I had rather face them 
than Hooker.’’ 

And on went his regiment. I returned to 
Hooker and re **Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘I 


and 


ported. 
but don’t let the next man talk so much ;’ 
I was sent off again. 




















Toothache = 


Stops toothache svstantly—as soon as 


apply it. Stays where you put it and 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you on pent. 8s Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists y mail, 15 cents. nt’s Corn 
Gum, cures ~ A and bunions, 16 conte. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








Cestus 
Crackers 


Therefore, we will ship you free 
a small box, if you will send with 
your name and address that of 
your grocer. 

CESTUS €RACKERS are the 
daintiest, most deliciousand whole- 
some crackers on the market. Eat 
one with a cup of tea, bit of salad 
or piece of cheese, either at home 





or in your club, and you will in- 
dorse all we assert. 

Consider their daintiness, crisp- 
ness and delicious, nutty flavor. 
We make them of flour which con- 
tains all the natural phosphates of 
the best wheat, so they are exceed- 
ingly nutritious and wholesome 
for both young and old. 

We will send you a large box for 
50 cents. Address Dept. 2. 


Cestus Bread Company 


208 Pleasant Street 


, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN 
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3 ~~“ dealer 
selis it. 






The Sprin 
Doe 


s the Business. 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt- 





It was this | 




















Heating the Home 


The health of your family and the joy of living depend 
largely on the kind of appliances you install for sanitation, 


ventilation and heating. 


There have been as great strides made in the man- 
ufacture of scientific heating apparatus as in other 
fields. 


Along with the telephone, wireless telegraphy and 


the aeroplane, modern methods of heating have been 
developed to the highest degree. 


Through such wonderful mediums as The Craftsman 
millions of people are being educated in hygiene, in 
sanitation, in correct living. 


The story is told to the country districts and the 
small hamlet, just the same as it is told to the 
dweller in the most palatial city apartment. 


Through this knowledge a demand has been created 
™ heating apparatus of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence. 


For 62 years The Richardson & Boynton Company 
has developed and improved heating apparatus. 


Their engineers have given a lifetime of study to 
every phase and form of the heating question. 
Exhaustive tests are constantly being made and no 
expense spared to achieve perfection. 


In the three great forms of heating —Warm Fresh 
Air, Steam and Hot Water, there is a Richardson 
& Boynton Co. production of surpassing excellence. 


To know just which form to install is often a per- 
plexing question. 


Each method has its adherents and there are many 
good points in favor of each. 


The question can be solved by Richardson & 
Boynton Co. heating engineers. 


Tell us about the building you desire to heat. We 


will give you an honest opinion. 


We will tell you exactly the plan that best suits 
the conditions. 


We can advise the most economical, practical, 
consistent form of heating. 


Write to-day and tell us : 


If the system you NOW have gives insufficient 
eat. 


If it consumes too much fuel. 
If you contemplate building a home. 
We will send you our comprehensive treatise, 


“The Truth About Heating,” and advise you as 
to the best form to install. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO.’S FRESH WARM AIR HEATERS 
RICHARDSON BOILERS FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO.’S PERFECT COOKING RANGES 


Richardson & 


ESTABLISHED 


Boynton Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Heating and Cooking Apparatus 


FOR SALE BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 


Main Offices : 
232-234-236 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 


20 East Lake Street, Chicago 


Boston 


51 Portland Street, 
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FLOUR 





“FLOUR 


Once Known— 


Never Forgotten 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend—never varying. It 
is never at the mercy of a 
‘‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 


Other daily additional tests in 
baking by experts. 





The Best Bread you have ever Baked — or your money refunded. 


Tell Your Grocer —He will do the rest. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY . . 


New Ulm, Minnesota. 


Daily Capacity Five Thousand Barrels. 











































Dogs and Other Pets 


A good dog—any household pet —or 
if you have poultry or cattle—all are 
worthy of consideration. Make the most 
of them. 

This is the time of year when animals 
are pestered with fleas and other vermin. 

This is the season when they suffer 
most from skin afflictions after the hot 
days of summer. Bathe your dogs in 
water to which a few drops of 


CABOT’S 


Sulpho-Napthol 


has been added. It will remove fleas 
and other pests. It will make the ani- 
mal's skin clean and healthy. 

Sulpho-Napthol is invaluable in and 
about the poultry-house as a dispeller of 
obnoxious germs and insects. Sulpho- 
Napthol has no equal when used diluted 
as a lotion for horses and cows. 

This great “liquid cleanliness” not only keeps your animals well and makes them happy, 
by keeping their skins and coats in good condition, but because of its vermin-killing, germ- 
annihilating properties enables one to feel sure that their household pets are not bringing 
disease-germs into the house, which later on will cause sickness and trouble in the family. 

The same Sulpho-Napthol cleans anything and everything about the house. 

It is sold only tn getiow packages by druggists and grocers, 10c., 25e., $1.00. 
e sure and buy only the original and —. 
WYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling 


SULPHO -NAPTHOL CO., BOSTON, MASS. pas 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet on treatment of animals, as well as hygienic care of homes, Sree on request. 
Sulpho-Napthol Dog Soap is the Best. 
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THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


THE SULPHO- NAPTHOL CO 








To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 


Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


Send for our new Booklet 
with full directions ; 
mailed free. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 





That is just it. Your stove will be always shining and handsome 
if you use Rising Sun on it. Inferior stove polishes give but a streaky 
polish, and burn off almost as soon as applied. 

You want the brilliant mirror-smooth luster which stands the heat 
of the stove. That’s RISING SUN. No doubt about it. 


Makes Your Stove an Ornament. 


MORSE BROS., Props. ~ - Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 











The 


‘Universal” Bread Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


** | have been told that I am one of the best makers 
of bread in my town. If this is true why is it neces- 
sary for me to use a Bread Making Machine ae 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows: 


1. The ** Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
‘**dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture - quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal ’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our sub- 
scribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the No. 4 size, 
which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 

























THE Geren The “ Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given to any Companio: 
subscriber for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2 00. Sex 4 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








See the Minuteman ? 


There he stands, able, 
alert, always ready for in- 
stant action. This ‘‘Always 
Ready”’ idea led us to asso- 
ciate the Minuteman with 


Minute 
Tapioca 


In preparing this valuable arti- 










delicious and enjoyable than ever. 





Ever Been to Lexington ? 


cle of food for market, we created 
a new process of manufacture, whereby we eliminate the 

tedious soaking necessary in the old way of cooking 
tapioca, and present this old favorite in a new form that 


Requires No Soaking. 


Is quickly cooked, never soggy or gummy, always light, and more 


Used daily according to some one 


of the 18 receipts in the Minute Cook Book, it furnishes a pleasant vari- 
ety of dessert, easily prepared, easily digested, and everybody likes it. 
For 4 cents and your grocer’s name, we will send enough to make 
one pint of dessert and Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 



























Use but HALF as 
much as of any 
other extract 








»ol mornings will be soon 
coming again, when you 
will want a cup of some- 
thing warm with your break- 
} fast. Start in on Old Grist 
Mill instead of coffee, and see 
how much better you will feel. 
Made from wheat and other 
grains, Old Grist Millisa food 
drink, wholesome and nour- 
ishing, while in color, aroma 
and flavor, it is so like real 
coffee that many cannot tell the difference. 

All we ask is that you try one pacKage. We believe 
you will be so satisfied with it, that you will not want to go 
back to coffee. Makes 150 to 200 cups to a pound, and will 
cost 20 cents. 





Ask your grocer for this and other 
Old Grist Mill goods. 





POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


Don’t forget Old Grist Mill Self- 
Raising Biscuit Flour for Biscuits, 
Gri Cakes, etc. 
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Pure and Strong om 














